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ABSTRACT 

/”  The  elimination  of  sex  discrimination  in  the  Army  is  of  mili<-ary 
importance  because  the  Women's  Army  Corps  officer  will  play  a very 
significant  role  in  the  all-volunteer  Army.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  the  WAC  expansion  is  to  provide  qualified  personnel  to 
make  the  all -volunteer  Army  a reality.  If  women  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  volunteer  to  become  WAC  officers,  they  must  be  assured  that 
they  will  be  provided  equal  opportunity  and  treatment.'  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Army  to  develop  them  to  their  highest  potential.  If 
the  Army  does  not,  it  will  be  deprived  of  many  highly  qualified,  patriotic, 
and  competent  women. 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  to  look  at  attitudes  of  Army  women 
toward  differentiation  between  male  and  female  officers  in  their  career 
development  which  might  result  in  institutional  discrimination  against 
WAC  officers.  The  basic  issue  considered  wasf  Is  there  discrimination 
against  WAC  officers  in  the  areas  of  promotions,  assignment,  training, 
schooling  and  utilizationfand^if  so,  how  does  it  exist,  why  does  it 
exist,  and  what  action  can  be  taken  to  eliminate  itf  TTiis  study  was 
based  on  the  following  hypothesis:  WAC  officers  are  subjected  to  in- 
stitutional discrimination  in  the  Army. 

The  sample  for  the  study  included  three  of  the  sources  for 
receiving  commissions  in  the  Army:  OCS,  ROTC  and  direct  commissions. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  the  direct  commissioned  officers  had 
more  knowledge  about  the  status  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  and  the 


occupation  of  arms  than  officer  candidates  and  ROTC  cadets.  They  also 

had  different  attitudes  toward  institutional  discrimination  than 

officer  candidates  and  ROTC  cadets.  The  hypothesis  that  this  dif-  ■ 

ference  was  based  on  age.  education  and  experience  was  supported. 

I 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  the  need  for  more  research 

to  determine  how  women  make  occupational  choices  and  the  role  of  women  j 

in  occupations  and  professions.  Scientific  data  is  also  needed  to 

determine  what  combat  positions  can  be  filled  by  women. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 

From  the  epochs  of  recorded  history  women  have  been  viewed  as 
inferior  to  men.  As  a result  of  this  inferiority  professions  and 
most  occupations  have  been  primarily  designed  for  male  domination.  Be- 
cause women  are  moving  into  the  work  force  in  large  numbers  and  rising 
in  the  professions  this  design  is  no  longer  applicable.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  research  on  the  role  of  women  in  professions  and  occupa- 
tions. This  paper  will  focus  on  the  profession  of  arms  as  it  relates 
to  WAC  officers  and  institutional  discrimination. 

Attitudes  in  the  United  States  toward  the  role  of  women  in  the 
society  are  due  to  traditional  conditioning  that  leads  to  continued 
discrimination.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the  Paul  M.  Warburg  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Harvard  University,  was  a trustee  at  Radcliffe  in  the 
1950 's.  He  stated  of  the  Radcliffe  students: 

As  conversation  and  a fair  number  of  formal  and 
informal  surveys  revealed,  all  but  a small  minority 
of  the  women  students  felt  that  they  were  failures 
unless  they  were  firmly  set  for  marriage  by  the 
time  they  got  their  degree.  I soon  learned  that  my 
fellow  trustees  of  both  sexes  thought  this  highly 
meritorious.  Often  at  our  meetings,  there  was 
mention  of  our  responsibility,  or  nonresponsibility, 
which  was  to  help  women  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  lifework  - care  of  home,  husband  and  children.' 

Many  women  joined  the  military  in  order  to  escape  from  the  traditional 

female  role  of  wife  and  mother  and  the  institutional  discrimination  in 

the  occupational  structure.  They  believed  that  the  Army  would  provide 
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them  with  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  with  men  for  promotions, 
utilization,  schooling,  and  training.  However,  they  discovered  that  the 
role  of  the  female  in  the  military  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  female 
in  the  civilian  society  "subordinate  and  supportative. " The  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  was  established  in  1942  to  "free  men  from  clerical, 
administrative,  and  logistic  duties."  Even  though  the  name  was  changed 
from  Women's  Auxiliary  Corps  to  Women's  Army  Corps  in  1948,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  corps  was  established  did  not  change.  Women  are  still 
restricted  by  Army  policy  from  going  into  combat. 

B.  J.  Phillips,  a free-lance  writer,  former  contributing  editor  to 
Time  and  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
went  to  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  in  1972  to  gather  information  for  a 
^magazine  article.  She  concluded  her  article  with  the  following  quote: 

I am  angry  that  benefits  are  unequal  for  women  in  the 
military  especially  since  these  women  often  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  because  they  desperately  need  a little  help 
to  get  ahead.  While  it  is  true  that  they  receive  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  the  equal  chance  for  promotion  still 
does  not  exist.  And  if  the  several  hundred  Wacs  I talked 
to  are  any  indication,  the  huge  majority  of  them  will  end 
up  doing  "women's  work."  ...Society  has  already  shut  these 
women  out  of  an  opportunity  for  a decent  purposeful  life, 
which  is  why  they  turned  to  the  Army  for  escape  in  the 
first  place.  The  final  cruelty  is  the  escape  that  turns 
into  a trap.^ 

Andy  Plattner,  Army  Times  staff  writer,  interviewed  Senator  William 
0.  Proxmire  in  February  1977.  In  this  interview  Senator  Proxmire  said 
"Congress  should  change  current  law  and  allow  women  in  combat."  "A 
woman  can  do  anything  a man  can  do."  "Combat  is  not  a matter  of  muscle."^ 
He  dfd  not  believe  that  Congress  would  make  the  change  and  allow  women 
to  go  into  combat.  He  stated  further  that  "by  accepting  women,  (in 
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combat)  the  services  would  need  less  men  and  therefore  reduce  some  of 
the  anticipated  problems."^ 

Alan  G.  Vitters,  CPT,  United  States  Military  Academy  and  Nora 
Scott  Kizer,  Ph.D.,  Army  Research  Institute,  surveyed  male  and  female 
cadets  and  staff  and  faculty  at  West  Point  in  March  1977.  The 
following  quote  is  the  result  of  one  question  taken  from  the  myriads 
of  surveys  used; 

...only  22%  of  USMA  cadets  thought  that  Congress  should 
allow  women  to  enter  combat  units,  while  42%  of  the 
USMA  staff  and  faculty  thought  so.  Of  the  incoming 
plebes  55%  of  the  females  and  29%  of  an  equal  sample  of 
males  felt  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  enter  combat 
units.  That  over  half  of  the  incoming  women  cadets 
felt  that  combat  was  an  "appropriate"  place  for  a woman 
is  no  doubt  a reflection  of  these  women's  commitment  to 
a military  life  and  the  aims  of  USMA  itself.^ 

The  Army's  need  for  people  may  soon  become  so  critical  that  it 

may  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  draft,  a last  alternative  that 

will  be  difficult  to  reinstitute.  The  Army  must  explore  now  a viable 

source  of  people  before  the  economy  improves  and  men  stop  enlisting 

in  the  Army.  Because  the  readiness  of  the  Army  is  at  stake,  a very 

viable  option  and  one  that  is  long  overdue  is  to  provide  equal 

opportunity  for  women. 

Women  have  always  entered  the  Army  on  a volunteer  basis  and  have 
entered  in  the  past  because  they  felt  that  the  military  provided 
more  equality  than  the  civilian  society.  It  can  naturally  be  assumed 
that  they  will  continue  to  enter  the  Army  when  the  American  economy 
improves . 

The  all -volunteer  force  (AVF)  may  already  be  in  danger  of  failing. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  had  several  expert  witnesses  appear  before  his 
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February,  1977,  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  to  present  evidence 
on  the  all-volunteer  force  concept.  William  R.  King,  business  pro- 
fessor, University  of  Pittsburg,  presented  a study  to  the  sub- 
committee. This  study  indicated  that  "today's  AVF  is  a revolving 
door  which  takes  in  young  people  and  turns  many  of  them  back  into 
society  labeled  'rejects'."  King  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
military  recruiting  problems  which  are  evident  now  are  going  to  get 
worse  and  he  predicted  that  manpower  costs  would  increase.  King 
suggested  that  a solution  to  some  of  the  AVF's  problems  would  be  to 
have  a reserve  or  back-up  draft.® 

King  predicted  that  the  military  recruiting  problems  would  get 
worse  because: 

The  U.S.  now  has  a peak  population  in  17-18  year  old 
males,  the  prime  recruiting  targets...  But  the  number 
of  young  males  is  declining.  By  the  early  1990s  there 
will  be  more  than  25  percent  fewer  people  in  this  age 
group  than  today  - 1.6  million  males  instead  of  today's 
2.15  million  males.  By  the  late  1980's,. . .the  total 
force  of  active  and  reserves  will  need  to  recruit  one 
of  every  two  qualified  and  available  male  youths  to 
meet  manpower  needs. 7 

Martin  Binkin,  military  manpower  expert  for  Brookings  Institution, 
agreed  with  King  in  his  assessment  of  the  future  of  the  AVF  and  stated 
that  the  force  is  in  trouble.  However,  he  did  not  agree  with  King 
that  the  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to  return  to  the  draft.  The 
following  steps  were  recommended  by  Binkin:  accepting  more  women; 

reducing  high  attrition  rates  arid  lowering  entry  standards.® 

The  writer  as  a member  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  has  for  many 
years  recognized  the  need  for  promoting  equal  opportunity  for  women 
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1n  the  Army.  The  Army  Institution  must  first  change  its  attitudes  to- 
ward women  before  it  can  provide  equal  opportunity.  The  attitude 
of  the  Army  toward  the  role  of  women  is  a carry  over  from  the  civilian 
society.  Sex  discrimination  is  apparent  and  as  a result  of  this  discrim- 
ination few  women  are  allowed  to  obtain  positions  of  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  Army. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  in  this  study  was  to  look  at  attitudes  of  Army  women 
toward  differentiation  between  male  and  female  officers  in  their  career 
development,  which  might  result  in  institutional  discrimination 
against  MAC  officers.  The  basic  issue  considered  was:  Is  there 

discrimination  against  WAC  officers  in  the  Army  in  the  areas  of  promotion, 
assignment,  training,  schooling  and  utilization,  and  if  so,  how  does 
it  exist,  why  does  it  exist,  and  what  action  can  be  taken  to  eliminate 
it? 

Hypothesis 

This  study  was  based  on  the  following  hypothesis: 

WAC  officers  are  subjected  to  institutional  discrimination  in  the  Army. 
Military  Importance 

The  elimination  of  sex  discrimination  in  the  Army  is  necessary 
because  the  WAC  officer  will  play  a very  important  role  in  the  all- 
volunteer  Army,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  WAC  expansion 
is  to  provide  qualified  personnel  to  make  the  all -volunteer  Army  a 
reality.^  If  women  are  expected  to  continue  to  volunteer  to  become 
WAC  officers,  they  must  be  assured  that  they  will  be  provided  equal 
opportunity  and  treatment.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Army  to 
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develop  them  to  their  highest  potential.  If  it  does  not,  the  Army 
will  be  deprived  of  many  highly  qualified,  patriotic,  and  competent 
women . 

In  theory,  career  planning  for  WAC  officers  is  based  on  the  same 
three  primary  objectives  as  male  officers; 

1.  To  provide  for  the  maximum  development  and  utilization  of 
each  officer's  inherent  abilities,  aptitutdes,  and  interests  as  well 
as  for  the  best  utilization  of  acquired  skills  and  knowledge. 

2.  To  assist  in  building  and  maintaining  a highly  competent 
officer  corps. 

3.  To  assist  in  fulfilling  the  Army's  responsibilities  to 
the  nation. 10 

"Assignments  are  carefully  considered  on  an  individual  basis  with 
the  objective  of  permitting  each  officer  to  advance  to  the  highest  level 
of  which  she  is  capable  in  the  field  of  greatest  interest  and  proficiency. "H 

The  above  quotations  made  this  study  even  more  valuable  because 
the  authors  were  members  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  These  officers 
obviously  believed  that  they,  and  all  other  WAC  officers,  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  advancement,  utilization,  and  schooling  as  their  male 
counterparts,  "...permitting  each  officer  to  advance  to  the  highest  level 
which  she  is  capable..."  implies  that  in  the  35  year  history  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  only  three  women  have  had  the  potential  to  be  promoted  to 
general  officer,  "...in  the  field  of  her  greatest  interest  and  proficiency" 
implies  that  there  are  no  WAC  officers  interested  in  participating 
in  combat  or  being  assigned  to  combat  arms  branches,  considering  that 
they  are  barred  from  being  assigned  to  combat  arms  branches  and  participa- 
ting in  combat  by  Army  policy. 
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This  supports  Dr.  Virginia  Trotter's  (Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education,  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  thesis 
that  legislation,  even  though  important,  can  only  support,  not  provide, 
equal  opportunity.  Dr.  Trotter  stated  that  for  women  to  achieve  equality 
they  must  first  "recognize  their  innate  prejudices. They  must  break 
out  of  the  stereotypic,  passive  role  that  they  have  been  conditioned 
to  and  compete  for  positions  of  power,  responsibility  and  authority. 

The  first  step  in  problem  solving  is  to  recognize  the  problem. 

The  Women's  Army  Corps  is  in  the  process  of  being  phased  out  as 
a separate  corps.  On  13  September  1976,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a bill  to  fully  integrate  women  into  the  Army.  The  bill  must 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  become  law.  If  the  bill  is 
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enacted,  the  Women's  Army  Corps  will  be  abolished  within  90  days. 

On  the  surface  this  integration  of  women  into  the  Army  may  appear  to  be 
a "giant  step  forward,"  however,  closer  examination  may  reveal  " a 
giant  step  backward." 

Until  1968,  the  highest  permanent  rank  that  a WAC  officer  could 
obtain  was  lieutenant  colonel.  The  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
was  a colonel  billet.  It  was  the  only  full  colonel  billet  for  WAC 
officers  in  the  Army.  Public  Law  90-130  removed  all  restrictions  on 
promotions  based  on  sex.  The  first  WAC  officer  was  promoted  to  colonel 
under  this  law  on  2 December  1968.  The  first  WAC  general  was  promoted 
on  11  June  1970.  Since  1970  two  WAC  officers  have  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  officer.  All  three  of  the  officers  were  first 
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appointed  Director  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  and  then  promoted  to 
general  officer.  If  the  Women's  Army  Corps  is  phased  out  will  the 
WAC  officers  revert  back  to  their  pre-public  Law  90-130  status? 

Or  will  Public  Law  90-130  be  enforced  to  remove  all  restrictions 
based  on  sex?  These  two  very  important  questions  must  be  answered 
by  the  l\m\y  prior  to  phasing  out  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

WAC  officers  are  permanently  detailed  to  all  branches  except 
thp  combat  arms  and  have  been  integrated  into  the  Arrny  promotion  system. 

WAC  officers  are  now  procured  through  the  US  Military  Academy  and 
ROTC.  Nine  women  are  attending  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia.  This,  the  Arrry's  first  coed  OCS  class,  graduated 
in  March  1977.  This  represents  entry  level  equal  opportunity;  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  equal  opportunity  extends  to  ranks 
above  major,  where  professional  career  definition  is  lacking  for  women. 
Scope  and  Del imi nation 

The  scope  of  this  research  was  to  elicit  expressed  attitudes  of  a 
sample  group  toward  how  women  choose  professions  in  general,  and  more 
specifically,  why  the  same  group  choose  the  profession  of  arms. 

The  researcher  concentrated  on  WAC  officers  as  opposed  to  enlisted 
personnel  because  career  progression  and  professionalism  is  more  carefully 
defined  for  officers.  The  study  did  not  include  medical  department 
officers  nor  chaplains.  Many  of  the  problems  surfaced  in  this  study 
may  or  may  not  apply  to  the  excluded  officers  who  enter  the  profession 
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of  arms  with  civilian  acquired  professions  which  they  will  utilize 
throughout  thei r mi li tary  careers. 

Assumptions 

Assumptions  formulated  as  a result  of  the  stated  hypothesis  and 
the  identification  of  the  survey  population  were: 

1.  The  survey  sample  perceived  that  they  did  not  receive  the 
same  type  of  information  on  occupational  choices  as  males  received. 

2.  When  the  Women's  Arniy  Corps  is  phased  out,  WAC  officers 
will  lose  their  only  chance  to  be  promoted  to  general  officer. 

3.  The  survey  sample's  knowledge  of  their  opportunity  for  success 
in  the  profession  of  arms  was  limited. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  are  defined  in  the  context  that  they  are  used 
in  this  study  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

INSTITUTIONAL  OR  FUNCTIONAL  RACISM 


This  is  the  way  organizations  work  to  subordinate  minority 
group 'members  through  depriving  them  of  their  share  of  rewards, 
imposing  sanctions  disproportionately , denying  access  to  high 
status  (decision-making)  offices,  channeling  them  into  low 
status  and  dead-end  functions  regardless  of  their  talents  or 
denying  them  entry  into  the  institution  altogether.  Institu- 
tional racism  occurs  because  institutions  in  our  society  are 
founded  on  majority  group  values  and  the  values  of  minority 
groups  are  simply  not  considered.  The  result  is  that  members  of 
minority  groups  in  America  are  discriminated  against  without 
this  having  been  the  conscious  intention  of  any  particular 
individual.  Rather,  institutional  racism  is  due  to  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  white  majority  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the 
potential  contributions  of  minority  group  members  and  result^ 
in  great  social  inefficiency  in  the  utilization  of  manpower.  ^ 
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INSTITUTIONAL  SUBORDINATION 


Institutional  subordination  is  placing  or  keeping 
persons  in  a position  of  inferiority  by  means  of 
attitudes,  actions,  or  institutional  structures  which 
do  not  choose  color  itself  as  the  subordinating 
mechanism,  but  instead  uses  other  mechanisms  indirectly 
related  to  color.  Institutional  subordination  is 
particularly  difficult  to  define  clearly  in  a few  words. 
The  very  essence  of  institutional  subordination  in  its 
indirect  nature  which  often  makes  it  hard  to  recognize. 

COVERT  RACISM 

"Racism  that  is  hidden  and  hard  to  identify 

RACIALISM 


"Racialism  is  a term  used  to  describe  prejudice  that  is  developed 
along  racial  or  color  lines  to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of 
social  prejudices ^ 


EQUALITY 


Equality,  like  freedom,  involves  a relationship.  If 
every  man  seeks  to  be  free,  every  freedom-seeking  man 
becomes  in  some  way  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  someone 
else's  freedom.  For  questions  of  freedom  resolve  them- 
selves into  questions  of  "Whose  freedom  to  do  what, 
affecting  whom?"  Historically,  the  question  of  "Whose 
freedom?"  has  tended  to  be  answered  by  the  query,  "Whose 
Power?"  Thus,  were  absolute  freedom  possible,  it  would 


have  consisted  of  nothing  less  than  absolute  power 
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ATTITUDE 


"An  attitude  is  a relatively  enduring  organization  of  beliefs 
around  an  object  or  situation  predisposing  one  to  respond  in  some 
preferential  manner."^ ^ 
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DISCRIMINATION 

To  discriminate  means  to  deny  to  an  individual  or 
a group  a privilege  or  an  opportunity  or  a oleasure  that 

is  thereupon  reserved  for  one's  own  group.  ^ ' 

DIFFERENTIATION 

Through  the  differentiation  of  roles  there  is  a 
differentiation  in  the  specific  goals  which  are  morally 

approved  for  different  indi viduals .^1  i 

Differentiation  in  respect  arises  when  individuals 
demonstrate  variations  in  relevant  abilities,  and  the  J 

high  regard  of  his  fellows  gives  an  individual  a compe- 
titive advantage  in  the  subsequent  differentiation  of 
power  and  competition  for  dominance  and  leadership. 22 

Methodology 

The  descriptive,  survey,  exposition  and  historical  methods  were 
used.  The  survey  sample  included  female  ROTC  students,  direct  commission 
officers  (attending  the  WAC  officer  Orientation  Course,  Fort  McClellan, 

Alabama)  and  female  officer  candidates  (nine  females  attending  the  first 
co-educational  OCS,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia).  The  female  West  Point  Cadets 
were  not  included  in  the  survey  because  they  were  participating  in  "Project 
Athena"  at  West  Point  and  West  Point  officials  felt  that  any  other  survey 
would  distract  from  this  project.  The  sample  population  was  chosen  from 
all  sources  of  commission  for  women  into  the  Army.  This  population  was 

5 

at  the  entry  level  of  the  occupation  of  arms  and  represents  for  the  first 
time  in  history  of  the  Army  entry  level  equality.  The  female  cadets  were 
chosen  from  the  ten  colleges  and  universities  who  participated  in  the 
pilot  program  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  to  admit  female 
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cadets  in  1972.  These  colleges  and  universities  are  listed  in  the 
"Laws,  Policies  and  Procedures  which  have  Impacted  on  Women  in  the  Service" 
section  of  Chapter  II.  The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
sample  population  were  asked  to  determine  how  women  in  general  choose 
an  occupation  and  specifically  why  they  choose  the  occupation  of  arms: 

(1)  What  was  the  source  of  your  occupational  information? 

(2)  Did  any  of  the  sources  of  your  occupational  information  en- 
courage you  to  choose  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother  as  opposed 
to  a career? 

(3)  Do  you  feel  that  a woman  has  as  much  occupational  mobility 
in  the  American  society  as  men? 

(4)  Do  you  hope  to  be  an  employer  yourself  someday? 

(5)  When  did  you  make  your  final  choice  to  enter  the  profession 

of  arms? 


(6)  What  was  the  primary  source  of  your  information  on  the  profession 

of  arms? 


(7)  Do  you  feel  that  women  should  supervise  men? 

(8)  Do  you  feel  that  you  will  have  difficulty  supervising  men? 

(9)  What  degree  of  resentment  do  you  feel  that  you  would  experience 
from  men  as  their  supervisors? 

(10)  Did  the  source  of  your  occupational  information  give  you  adequate 
information  concerning  advancement  opportunities  (promotions)  for  women 

in  the  Army? 

(11)  If  you  had  been  informed  that  the  highest  rank  that  you  could 
obtain  was  colonel  would  you  have  entered  the  profession  of  arms? 

(12)  If  you  knew  before  entering  the  profession  of  arms  that  your 
career  development  would  be  limited  because  of  your  sex  would  you  still 
have  entered  the  profession  of  arms? 

(13)  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  are  women  in  the  Army  permitted 
to  be  assigned  to  combat  arms  units? 
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(14)  Would  you  like  to  be  assigned  to  a combat  arms  unit? 

(15)  Would  you  be  willing  to  go  into  combat? 

(16)  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps? 

The  data  collected  from  the  survey  will  be  evaluated  along 

with  other  research  material  to  determine  if  the  Arni>'  differentiates 
between  male  and  female  officers  in  their  career  development,  result- 
ing in  institutional  discrimination  against  female  officers. 

Letters  were  written  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Personnel 
(DCSPER)  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations  (DSCOPS).  The  DCSPER 
was  asked  to  identify  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  to  implement  the 
Army's  Affirmative  Action  Plan,  in  relation  to  providing  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  WAC  officers.  The  DCSOPS  was  asked  to  provide  information 
regarding  the  number  of  general  officer  spaces  that  had  been  identified 
as  male  or  female. 

The  remainder  of  this  study  will  be  arrayed  as  follows: 

Chapter  II  - This  chapter  will  present  a historical  perspective 
of  the  assimilation  of  women  into  the  military  and  examine  the  military 
establishment  as  a microcosm  of  American  Society. 

Chapter  III  - is  concerned  with  a review  of  literature  that  was 
found  to  be  relevant  to  occupational  choice  and  job  satisfaction. 

Chapter  IV  - deals  with  methodology  and  is  concerned  with  the 
analysis  of  findings.  After  conducting  a comprehensive  review  of  the 
literature  the  writer  determined  the  need  for  additional  information. 

A survey  was  developed  to  look  at  attitudes  of  Army  women  toward  di f 
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Iferentiation  between  male  and  female  officers  in  their  career 

development,  which  might  result  in  institutional  discrimination 
[ against  WAC  officers. 

F 

I Chapter  V - Summary,  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 
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CHAPTER  II 


historical  perspective 

This  chapter  will  present  a historical  perspective  of  the  as'^imi- 
lation  of  women  into  the  military  and  examine  the  military  establish- 
ment as  a microcosm  of  American  Society. 

The  status  of  women  in  the  military  has  historically  tended  to 
' . mirror  the  status  of  women  in  society.  "It  can  be  stated  that  the 

P3 

military  is  a microcosm  of  American  Society;'  thus,  the  role  of  the 

1 

female  military  member  has  been  similar  to  that  of  her  counterpart, 

i 

: ' the  female  civilian. 

I The  opening  of  the  United  States  Army's  first  training  center  for 

, 

women,  on  20  July  1942,  was  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  women's 
, involvement  in  the  military  service. 

; . The  establishment  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  was  not  the  first 

introduction  of  women  into  the  Army.  Women  had  served  as  civilian  nurses 
; in  General  Washington's  Army  in  1775,  at  the  authorized  pay  of  $.25 

per  day.^^ 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  was  established  in  1901.  With  this  admis- 
sion of  nurses  into  a military  and  uniformed  corps,  the  first  stride 
had  been  taken  toward  obtaining  full  membership  for  women  in  the  Armed 
forces.  History  has  many  examples  of  women  who  fought  beside  their 

4 

•'»  husbands  in  the  Indian  wars,  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Civil  War. 

Some  women  had  disguised  themselves  as  men  in  order  to  enter  the  Army. 

' One  example  was  Deborah  Sampson,  who  joined  the  Army  in  1778  as  Robert 


i 
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Shurleff  and  served  with  distinction  for  three  years  without  her  true 
sex  being  discovered.  Although  she  was  wounded  in  battle  twice,  her 
wounds  were  of  such  a nature  that  her  sex  was  not  revealed.  During 
the  Yorktown  Campaign  in  1781  she  contracted  brain  fever  and  was  sub- 
sequently hospitalized.  While  she  was  in  the  hospital,  her  sex  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Binney.  Dr.  Binney  wrote  a letter  to  General  Washing- 
ton, who  then  summoned  Sampson  to  his  headquarters  and,  without  a word, 
presented  her  with  discharge  papers  and  final  pay.  Washington  later  made 
amends  for  his  rudeness  by  inviting  her  to  the  White  House  after  he 
became  President.  Even  though  she  was  treated  as  a "gallant  soldier" 
by  the  citizens  of  Plympton,  historians  did  not  know  how  to  honor  her 
for  her  military  service.  The  editors  of  the  National  American  Biography 
did  not  want  to  label  her  a "soldier"  or  "notable  woman"  and  finally 
settled  for  the  term  "heroine. 

World  War  I mechanization  and  increased  labor  demands  had  an 
impact  on  the  role  of  women  in  society.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  manpower 
to  fill  critical  positions,  particularly  in  industry,  large  numbers  of  I 

women  took  jobs  outside  the  home. 

The  introduction  of  women  into  the  industrial  world  developed  i 

probTem- areas  ttrat  wduld  subsequ^tly  effect  women  being  assimilated 

f TR 

k 

into  the  military.  With  the  familiarly-heard  sayings  that  "woman's  place 
is  in  the  home"  and  that  "women  would  not  work  for  women,  let  alone  men 

A 

work  for  women,"  it  was  obvious  to  women's  corps  planners  that  obstacles 
existed.  This  was  only  the  beginning,  however,  as  it  was  not  completely 

t 

revealed  what  variety  and  magnitude  of  problems  would  exist  in  bringing 
women  into  the  military  service. 

i 
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As  difficulties  mounted  with  manpower  getting  low  during  World 
War  I,  the  War  Department  received  more  pressure  to  establish  a Women's 
Corps,  but  they  were  not  yet  convinced  of  "the  desirability  or  feasi- 
bility of  making  this  most  radical  departure  in  the  conduct  of  milita*^' 
affairs."  Through  the  strong  effort  of  the  American  Expeditionery 
Force,  women  were  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  essential  work  for  which 
men  employees  could  not  be  obtained...  "taking  only  those  who  were  of 
mature  age  and  high  moral  character."  The  War  Department  finally  ack- 
nowledged that,  "with  careful  supervision,  women  employees  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  camps  without  moral  injury  to  themselves  or  to  the  soldiers. "^7 

Therefore,  the  conclusion  was  reached  simultaneously  by  several 
Army  agencies  that  a Women's  Corps  under  military  control  would  be  the 
solution  to  these  problems.  The  hostilities  of  World  War  I ceased  on 
11  November  1918,  and  the  War  Department  shelved  all  proposals  to  es- 
tablish the  much-needed  Women's  Corps. 

Despite  recurring  efforts  to  vitalize  plans  for  the  development 
of  a Women's  Corps,  twenty-three  years  of  peace  allowed  the  efforts  of 
those  with  the  insight  as  to  what  was  needed  to  become  ignored  and  their 
wprk_tO  become. an  .exercise  4 R-fut-ility.  On  1 ■'September  1939,  planning 
was  again  resumed  as  the  shadow  of  hostility  became  imminent  with  the 
approach  of  World  War  II.  Less  than  two  years  later,  on  28  May  1941, 
Congresswoman  Edith  Norse  Rogers,  after  having  reviewed  the  vital  role 
which  women  played  in  World  War  I,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives "a  Bill  to  establish  a Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  of  service 
with  the  Army  of  the  United  States."  Established  in  this  bill  was 
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perhaps  the  most  basic  and  vital  statement  of  the  Corps'  history  as 
...it  indicated  a decision  about  the  mission  of  the  Corps.  The  WAAC  was 
established  "for  the  purpose  of  making  available  to  the  national  defense 
the  knowledge,  skill,  and  special  training  of  the  women  of  the  nation 

Support  for  the  bill  was  received  from  many  areas,  but  passage 
continued  to  be  held  up  as  each  committee  tried  to  explicitly  define 
the  limits  to  which  the  WAAC  would  function,  how  it  would  be  controlled, 
and  what  current  military  benefits  would  apply.  From  the  date  of  Pearl 
Harbor  onward,  plans  for  development  of  the  Women's  Corps  moved  with 
unequaled  speed.  What  couldn't  be  done  in  twenty-three  years  of  "women's 
ignorance"  and  "man's  intolerance"  was  formulated  and  finalized  within 
one  year.  Despite  this  concentrated  effort,  however,  old  problems  continued. 
Members  of  Congress  objected  strenuously  to  placing  women  in  the  Army 
because  this  would  entitle  them  to  the  same  disability  benefits  and 
pensions  as  men.  "Army  psychiatrists. . .noted  that  in  order  for  women  to 
gain  an  active  participation  in  military  activities  it  was  necessary  for 
man  to  change  his  basic  concept  of  the  feminine  role,  to  overcome  his 
fear  of  women  generals. "29 

Finally  on  14  May  1942,  the  Rogers'  bill  was  approved  38  to  27 
by  the  Senate,  signed  the  next  day,  and  became  Public  Law  554,  an  Act 
to  establish  a Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  for  service  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States. With  the  WAAC  established,  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
mother  of  two  and  co-editor  of  her  husband's  newspaper,  became  the  first 
WAAC  member  to  be  sworn  in  on  16  May  1942.  Through  her  preliminary  efforts, 
ground  work  had  already  been  established  as  she  had  executed  her 
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commission  for  pre-planning  of  the  WAAC  concurrently  with  Congress' 
debates  over  the  issue.  With  Mrs.  Hobby's  swearing  in,  the  WAAC  had 
begun. 


Once  the  WAAC  was  established,  it  was  soon  determined  that  or- 
ganization as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Army  was  not  enough  because  inequalities 
and  injustices  arose  which  impacted  on  morale,  a most  vital  element. 
Questions  on  PX  privileges,  taking  out  allotments,  and  posting  letters 
became  volatile  questions  which  usually  rose  to  the  highest  level  for 
resolution.  With  these  administrative,  disciplinary,  and  command 
difficulties,  and  a desire  to  simplify  the  whole  operation,  a bill 
was  initiated  to  obtain  military  status  for  the  WAAC.  This  was  completed 
on  1 September  1943  as  Congress  established  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

Final  permanent  status  was  achieved  following  World  War  II  on  12  June 
1948,  and,  to  the  present,  has  been  the  military  heritage  of  women 
in  the  Army.  The  ranks  of  women  in  the  Army  swelled  to  a peak  of 
100,000  during  WWII,  during  which  they  served  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Army  in  all  the  non-combat  occupational  specialities.  Progress 
for  women  in  the  military  service  has  progressed  past  the  point  where 

.they.,are  called  upon  for  national  emergencies.  As  during  World  War  II, 

the  WAC  has  established  itself  as  a vital  element  in  our  Wa-tional  Defense. 
Laws,  Policies  and  Procedures  Which  Have  Impacted  on  Women  in  the  Service 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  a summary  of  laws, 
policies  and  procedures  which  have  had  a significant  impact  on  the  history 
of  women  in  the  Army. 


^1^ 
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1.  28  May  1941  - First  WAAC  Bill,  H.  R.  4906,  introduced  into  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Honorable  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  Congresswomen  from 
Massachusetts . 

2.  31  December  1941  - WAAC  Bill,  with  War  Department  proposed  amendments, 
reintroduced  by  Mrs.  Rogers  as  HR  6293. 

3.  14  May  1942  - HR  6293  approved  by  Congress,  creating  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  with  authorized  strength  of  150,000. 

4.  15  May  1942  - Legislation  creating  WAAC  signed  into  law  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as  Public  Law  554,  77th  Congress.  By  Executive 
Order  initial  strength  was  limited  to  25,000. 

5.  13  October  1942  - War  Department  Circular  344  published,  establishing 
WAAC  channels  of  command  and  system  of  WAAC  Regional  Directors. 

6.  28  November  1942  - Increase  in  the  number  of  units  and  members  of  the 
WAAC  as  determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Army,  not  to  exceed  150,000  authorized  by  Executive  Order  9274. 

7.  14  January  1943  - Identical  bills  introduced  by  Mrs.  Rogers  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  (HR  1188  and  S.495)  to  permit  enlistment  and  commission- 
ing of  women  in  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  Army  of  the  United  States. 

8.  8 February  1943  - HR  1751,  a modification  of  HR  1188,  introduced  into 
House  which  changed  proposed  name  of  Corps  to  Women's  Army  Corps,  Army 

of  the  United  States. 

9.  28  June  1943  - WAC  Bill  passed  by  Congress,  establishing  Women's 
Army  Corps  as  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 


10.  11  February  1946  - War  Department  announced  a plan  to  utilize  WACs  until 
30  September  1946  or  for  the  duration  plus  six  months,  to  meet  the  critical 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel.  Announcement  was  also  made  to  the  Army 

that  the  Chief  of  Staff  had  directed  the  preparation  of  legislation  to 
make  the  Women's  Army  Corps  a permanent  part  of  the  Army  with  concurrent 
reserve  status. 

11.  24  July  1946  - First  bill  providing  for  Women's  Army  Corps  in 
Regular  Army  and  Reserve  Corps  introduced  into  Congress. 

12.  15  April  1947  - WAC  Integration  Act  of  1947,  legislation  providing 
for  inclusion  of  WAC  in  Regular  Army  and  Organized  Reserve  Corps, 
presented  to  Congress. 


13.  2 June  1948  - Women's  Armed  Services  Integration  Act  of  1948  passed 
by  Congress. 
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14.  12  June  1948  - Women's  Armed  Services  Integration  Act  of  1948 
signed  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  as  Public  Law  625,  80th  Congress. 

15.  1 April  1949  - Second  increment  of  officers  appointed  in  WAC,  RA 
announced  with  93  appointees. 

16.  19  June  1951  - Two  percent  limitation  on  the  number  of  Regular 
Army  WAC  officers  suspended  until  31  July  1954  by  Public  Law  51,  82d 
Congress. 

17.  17  September  1951  - Announcement  of  the  establishment  of  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in  the  Services  (DACOWITS)  by  Defense 
Department. 

18.  10  June  1954  - Women's  Army  Corps  Center  established  as  a Class  I 
activity  of  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  effective  10  June  1954,  and  Women's 
Army  Corps  School  as  a Class  I activity  of  the  WAC  Center,  with  discon- 
tinuance of  the  above  activities  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  effective  15  Aug- 
ust 1954  (DA  GO  83,  26  May  54). 

19.  13  July  1954  - HR  8041,  83d  Congress,  2d  Session,  enacted  as  Public 
Law  650.  This  law  authorized  active  military  credit  for  the  purpose  of 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans  Administration  for  WAAC  Service  to 
those  members  who  had  served  at  least  90  days  and  were  honorably  dis- 
charged in  the  line  of  duty  before  September  30,  1943. 

20.  April  1955  - Historical  volume,  "The  Women's  Army  Corps,"  by  Mattie 
E.  Treadwell,  one  of  a series  of  histories  of  the  US  Army  in  World  War  II, 
published  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  DA. 

21.  1 January  1954  - Office  of  the  Director,  Women's  Army  Corps,  re- 
designated the  Office  of  the  Director,  United  States  Women's  Army  Corps, 

(DA  GO  59,  31  Dec  56). 

, 22.  1 May  1957  - Women's  Army  Corps  Training  Center  redesignated  United 

States  Women's  Army  Corps  Center  and  Women's  Army  Corps  School  redesignated 
United  States  Women's  Army  Corps  School  ( DA  GO  24,  7 May  51). 

23.  7 August  1959  - Credit  for  WAAC  Service  was  granted  by  Public  Law 

86-142  for  all  purposes,  except  that  of  promotion,  provided  that  a 
member  of  the  WAAC  performed  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  after 
September  29,  1943. 


24.  26  March  1963  - New  DA  policy  to  recruit  women  attorneys  for  commis- 
sion in  the  WAC  with  concurrent  detail  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  was  established.  This  marked  the  first  time  WAC  officers  ;;ere 
recruited  for  assignment  to  one  specific  detail  during  their  entire  Army 
t career. 
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25.  5 February  1964  - AR  135-100  revised,  authorizing  direct  appoint- 
ment of  WAC  officers  to  serve  in  professional  and  technical  fields. 

26.  March  1965  - AR  600-200  established  "I"  positions  on  T/0  inter- 
changeable male/ female  positions. 

27.  31  March  1966  - HR  14208,  98th  Congress,  second  session,  introduced 
the  bill  which  provided  that  the  President  could  suspend  provisions  Oi 
law  that  placed  restriction  on  grade  held  by  female  officers. 

28.  27  April  1966  - HR  14680  introduced  the  bill  which  provided  that 
WAAC  service  be  considered  active  duty  for  all  laws  administered  by 
Veterans  Administration. 

29.  2 May  1966  - HR  14774  introduced  the  bill  which  provided  that  WAAC 
service  be  credited  toward  Veterans  Administration  benefits. 

30.  8 November  1967  - Public  Law  90-130  signed  by  President  Johnson, 
ihls  law  removes  promotion  and  retirement  restrictions  on  women  officers. 
Promotion,  retirement,  and  separation  standards  applicable  to  men  will 
apply  to  women.  Also,  women  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  National 
Guard. 

31.  8 January  1968  - DA  Circular  611-31  announced  the  first  selections 
for  Command  Sergeant  Major  Program  (SGM  Yzetta  Nelson,  WAC  Training 
Battalion  was  the  first  WAC  to  be  selected.) 

32.  6 February  1968  - HR  15127,  90th  Congress,  second  session,  introduced 
the  bill  which  amends  Titles  10  and  37  USC  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  married  female  members  of  military  service. 

33.  2 December  1968  - First  WAC  officer  promoted  to  Colonel  under  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-130. 

34.  11  June  1970  - Colonel  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington  promoted  to  Brigadier 
General . 

35.  2 August  1971  - Colonel  Mildred  C.  Bailey  promoted  to  Brigadier 
General  (DOR  1 August  1971)  and  appointed  as  eighth  Director,  Women's 
Army  Corps,  effective  1 August  1971. 

36.  14  February  1972  - The  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  approved  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  Army  ROTC  program  at  10  colleges  and  universities, 
with  enrollment  of  female  cadets  to  commence  in  the  fall,  1972.  Of 

the  number  enrolled  in  School  Year  72-73,  20  women  will  be  recipients 
of  four-year  ROTC  scholarships  (Service  Obligation:  fours  years  active 

duty).  The  participating  schools  were: 
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1.  Arizona  State  University 

2.  Eastern  Kentucky  University 

3.  Florida  State  University 

4.  University  of  Hawaii 

5.  Indiana  University 

6.  Louisiana  State  University  and  ASM  College 

7.  Pennsylvania  State*  University 

8.  South  Carolina  State  College 

9.  South  Dakota  State’ Uni versi ty 

10.  Texas  A&I  University 

37.  15  June  1972  - The  Chief  of  Staff  approved  the  participation  of 
female  high  school  students  in  the  Army  JROTC  program  commencing  school 
year  1972-73. 

38.  30  June  1972  - 19,000  documented  enlisted  female/Hnterchangeable 

positions  in  TAADS  and  400  officer  positions.  \ 

"’9.  5 August  1972  - DA  announced  opening  of  all  except  48  MOS  to  WAC 

personnel . 

40.  18  December  1972  - The  Secretary  of  the  Army  approved  the  policy  to 
allow  women  to  command  any  unit  except  combat  and  combat  support  units. 

41.  25  April  1973  - The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  approved  the  ODCSPER  recom- 
mendation that  Army  flight  training  be  opened  to  members  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps. 

42.  25  May  1973  - ROTC  opened  to  all  women  at  all  colleges  and  universities 
beginning  with  school  year  1973  (September  1973). 

43.  1 July  1974  - WAC  officers  were  permanently  detailed  to  other  Army 
branches,  with  the  exception  of  Infantry,  Armor,  Field  Artillery,  and 
Air  Defense.  Management  of  WAC  officers  in  the  future  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  their  male  counterparts. 

44.  12  July  1974  - Weapons  familiarization  was  included  in  WAC  Basic 
Training,  firing  accomplished  on  a voluntary  basis.  Approximately  85% 
of  WAC  trainees  participated  in  weapons  firing. 

45.  1 July  1975  - Defensive  Weapons  Qualification  in  basic  individual 
weapons  added  to  ATP  21-121,  Women's  Basic  Training  Program. 31 

46.  A Supreme  Court  decision  in  May  1973  which  ruled  that  the  law 
denying  a married  service  woman  the  same  family  entitlements  as  a male 
serviceman  was  unconstitutional. 

47.  The  implementation  of  Army  policies  to  ensure  equal  consideration 
of  a woman's  family  status.  For  example,  if  the  husband  is  also 
military,  the  career  progression  of  both  is  to  be  considered  in  making 
or  changing  assignments. 


48.  The  law  that  required  a minimum  age  of  18  atid  parental  consent 

for  female  enlistees  under  the  age  of  21  was  changed,  ]aw  now 

requires  only  that  female  enlistees  be  17  years  or  older  at  the  time 
of  enlistment. 

49.  Subject  matter  on  sexism  in  the  Army  was  included  as  a part  of  the 
mandatory  training  in  the  Program  of  Instruction  at  the  Defense  Race 
Relations  Institute. 

50.  Chapter  403,  Title  10,  USC,  was  changed  to  permit  women  to  attend 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

51.  The  number  of  interchangeable  spaces  on  manning  documents  have 
been  increased  from  19,000  in  July,  1972  to  over  200,000  by  March,  1975. 

52.  Department  of  the  Army  established  a policy  for  the  confinement 
of  female  offenders. 

53.  Many  jobs  which  were  tradi tional ly  filled  by  men  have  now  been 
opened  to  women.  The  opening  of  most  career  fields  to  women  officers 
will  increase  the  appeal  of  a career  in  the  Army  to  many  women  officers.^2 

Current  Legislation  Affecting  Women  in  the  Service 
Following  is  a brief  description  of  legislation  introduced  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  ti.e  94th  Congress.  The  data  (cur- 
rent through  15  February  1976)  was  extracted  from  a report  prepared 
by  the  House  Democratic  Study  Group  Task  Force  on  women  in  the  Congressional 
Clearinghouse  on  Women's  Rights. 

1.  H.R.  58  Wilson  of  California.  Prohibits  the  exclusion,  solely  on 

the  basis  of  sex,  of  women  members  of  the  armed  forces  from  combat 
duty.  (Status:  Comm.  Armed  Services.,  Subc.  on  military  personnel). 

Similar  bill;  H.R.  2190. 

2.  H.R.  11686  Abzug.  Establishes  an  agency  known  as  the  National  Center 

for  WomerT!  T^atus:  Comm.  Government  Operation,  Subc.  on  Legislation 

and  National  Security.) 

3.  H.R.  1565  Abzug.  Amends  Title  10  and  36,  USC  to  provide  for  equality 
of  treatment  for  military  personnel  of  dependency  criteria  (Status: 

Comm.  Armed  Services,  Subc.  on  Military  Compensation.) 

4.  H.R.  1820  Dell  urns.  Established  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

for  Equal  Opportunity;  creates  an  Armed  Forces  Equal  Opportunity  Board. 
(Status:  Comm.  Armed  Services,  Subc.  on  Investigation.) 
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5.  Defense  Officei-  PersonnelMana^ement  Art  (DOPMA);  H.R.  1 3958/S2424 . 

TRe  proposed  DOPMA  lias  been  approved  by  tne' bouse  of  ftepresentatl  ves . 
The  House  accepted  the  provision  of  DOPMA  affecting  female  officers, 
essentially  providing  for  the  elimination  of  statutory  differentiation 
based  on  gender.  The  proposed  DOPMA  does  not  change  the  section  of  law 
which  excludes  women  from  duty  on  combat  ship  or  aircraft  engaging  in 
combat  operations,  i.e.,  10  U.S.C.  8549  for  the  Air  Force  and  10  U.S 
6015  in  the  case  of  women  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  House 
approved  bill  directs  the  disestablishment  of  the  WAC  as  a separate  corps 
within  90  days  after  enactment  of  the  legislation.  The  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  is  pending  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. ^3 


Women  in  Combat 

6.  Several  bills  were  introduced  in  the  94th  Congress  which  would  have 
permitted  the  entrance  of  women  into  combat  and  combat  units.  None  of 
the  bills  became  the  subject  of  hearings  nor  were  they  reported  to  sub- 
committee or  full  committee.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  be  reintroduced 
in  the  95th  Congress. 34 

Present  Status  of  Women  in  the  Army 

The  Army  is  in  a transational  , evolutionary  period  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  women.  It  is  a period  in  which 
attitudes  of  both  men  and  women  have  much  to  do  with 
women's  acceptance  as  full-fledged  members  of  the  Army 
team.  Time,  education,  and  experience  are  needed  in  order 
to  dispel  myths  and  stereotypes  which  are  barriers  to  the 
goal  of  full  integration.  This  is  a period  of  challenge 
in  which  women  must  take  full  advantage  of  increased  oppor- 
tunities in  preparation  for  those  of  the  developing  future. 

A parallel,  equally  important,  is  the  full  acceptance  of 
added  responsibilities  which  accompany  increased  opportunities. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  women  in  the  Army  can  and 
will  accept  these  challenges. 

Office  of  the  Director,  WAC  (ODWAC) 

Plans  are  being  developed  to  phase  out  ODWAC  upon  passage 
of  the  Defense  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPMA).  DOPMA, 
which  is  under  active  consideration  by  the  Congress,  would 
repeal  the  statutory  requirement  for  a Women's  Army  Corps 
with  a director  and  deputy  director.  There  is  foreseen, 
however,  a continued  need  for  a senior  female  officer  to  act 
as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  a spokeswoman  for  the  women  in  the  Army. 36 

Educational  Development 

The  integration  of  women  into  R0‘''C,  West  Point  and  Fort  Benning 
DCS  was  addressed  in  Chapter  One. 


• - 
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The  WAC  Officer  Orientation  Course  (WOOC)  is  to  be 
discontinued  by  1 October  1977,  concurrent  with  the 
phase  out  of  the  WAC  Direct  Commission  Program.  In 
this  connection,  ROTC  is  replacing  the  WAC  Direct  Com- 
mission Program  as  the  Army's  major  source  of  women 
line  officers  by  FY  1978.  With  the  opening  of  ROTC 
to  women,  the  selected  College  Junior/Student  Officer 
Program  has  been  reduced  gradually  and  was  concluded 

this  summer. 37 

WAC  Offi cer  Advanced  Course/CGSC/Senior  Service  Schools 
The  first  WAC  Officer  Advanced  Course  (WOAC)  was  established  at 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  School,  23  February  1954,  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia. 
This  class  graduated  10  August  1954.  On  22  June  1972  the  Department  of 
the  Army  announced  the  Chief  of  Staff's  decision  to  discontinue  the 
WAC  Officer  Advanced  Course  beginning  in  FY  73.  WAC  officers  now  attend 
the  advanced  course  of  other  Army  branches.  The  final  WAC  Officer  Ad- 
vanced Course  graduated  from  the  U.S.  WAC  School,  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama, 
on  7 July  1972. 

In  July  1954,  two  spaces  were  allocated  for  WAC  officers  to  attend 
the  Associate  Class,  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  beginning  in  January  1955,  with  the  same  quota  to  apply  to  future 
classes.  The  quota  was  later  increased  to  four  per  year,  and  then 
removed  altogether  when  women  were  integrated  into  branches  other  than 
the  WAC.  In  1976-77,  eight  female  officers  ^re  enrolled  in  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  Regular  Course,  seven  regular  Army  WAC  officers 
and  one  regular  Army  Nurse  Corps  officer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  were  ten  female  officers,  the  two  reserve  officers  having  graduated 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term  in  December  1976. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Affirmative  Action  Plan  (AAP)  goal  for 
Calendar  Year  (CY)  75  for  female  selection  for  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  is  unknown,  and  the  number  of  eligibles  is  unknown.^® 
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This  writer  found  this  information  rather  disturbing  and 
wondered  how  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER)  could 
monitor  the  Army's  Equal  Opportunity  Program  and  implement  goals  of 
the  Affirmative  Action  Plan  if  there  were  no  established  goals  for 
female  selection  for  CGSC.  The  DCSPER  was  asked  how  many  female  officers 
were  eligible  for  CGSC  for  CY  75,  76,  77,  16  and  79.  The  Director  of 
Military  Personnel  Management,  responding  for  the  DSCPER,  stated: 

It  is  not  possible  to  provide  all  the  data  you  re- 
quested regarding  female  officer  selection  for  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  and  senior  service  school. 

The  goal  of  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan  is  to  achieve 
a female  selection  rate  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
female  officers  eligible.  Since  the  population  of  each 
year  group  will  vary,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  the 
numerical  goals  and  the  number  of  officers  eligible  for  the 
out  years.  However,  attached  at  Inclosure  2 is  the  data 
you  requested  regarding  female  selection  for  senior  service 
schools  and  CGSC  in  CY  75  and  CY  76.  The  percentage  of 
female  officers  selected  exceeded  the  Affirmative  Action 
Plan  goal 

Inclosure  2 mentioned  above  is  attached  as  Table  1.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  female  officers  selected  for  CY  75  were  not 
included  as  indicated.  The  number  of  female  officers  selected  for  SY 
(school  year)  76-77  and  the  number  selected  and  eligible  for  SY  77-78 
was  addressed.  Based  on  available  data,  the  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
that  female  officers  were  discriminated  against  for  selection  for  CGSC 
for  CY  75  and  CY  76  since  the  number  eligible  were  unknown  and  the  Af- 
firmative Action  Plan  goal  is  to  "achieve  a female  selection  rate  equal 
to  percentage  of  female  officers  eligible." 

The  first  WAC  officer  graduated  from  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  15  June  1955.  The  first  two  WAC  officers  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College  on  16  June  1969. 
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TABLE  1 

OFFICERS  ELIGIBLE  AND  SELECTED  FOR 


COMMAND  AND  ( 

GENERAL  STAFF 

COLLEGE* 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

SELECTION 

SY  76-77 

ELIGIBLE 

ELIGIBLE 

SELECTED 

SELECTED 

RATE  [%l 

White 

7,677 

93.6 

961 

92.4 

12.5 

Black 

464 

5.7 

68 

6.5 

14.7 

Other 

58 

0.7 

11 

1.1 

19.0 

TOTAL 

8,199 

100.0 

1 ,040 

100.0 

12.7 

Female 

Unknown 

Unknown 

11 

1.1 

Unknown 

Male 

Unknown 

Unknown 

o 

ro 

98.9 

Unknown 

SY  77-78 

White 

7,001 

94.1 

974 

93.7 

13.9 

Black 

383 

5.1 

54 

5.2 

14.1 

Other 

57 

0.8 

12 

1 .2 

21.1 

TOTAL 

7,441 

100.0 

1 ,040 

100.0 

14.0 

Female 

60 

0.8 

13 

1 .2 

21.7 

Male 

7,381 

99.2 

1,027 

98.8 

13.9 

*OPD  Officers  Only  (does  not  include  JAG  or  Med  Officers) 
SOURCE:  (Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel) 
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The  Affirmative  Action  Plan  (AAP)  goal  for  CY  75  for  female 
selection  for  senior  service  college  (or  equivalent)  and  the  number 
eligible  is  unknown;  two  were  selected. Tables  2 and  3 show  the 
female  selection  rate  for  senior  service  college  for  SY  76-77  and  77-- d. 

Distribution  of  Female  Officers  by  Rank 
As  of  31  May  1976,  there  were  16  WAC  Colonels,  57  Lieutenant 
Colonels,  91  Majors,  381  Captains,  476  First  Lieutenants,  698  Second 
Lieutenants,  30  Warrant  Officers  and  one  General  Officer,  the  Director  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

ROTC 

The  Affirmative  Action  Plan  goal  for  female  entering  college  fresh- 
man for  CY  76  was  exceeded  almost  fourfold.  However,  "minorities, 
particularly  Blacks  and  women,  receive  a significantly  lower  percentage 
of  ROTC  scholarships  in  proportion  to  their  total  enrollment  in  ROTC  than 
white  cadets. Table  4 depicts  the  ROTC  enrollment  for  SY  75-76 
for  black,  female  and  ethnic  minority. 

The  most  significant  disparity  is  in  the  four-year 
scholarships,  where  Blacks  receive  a smaller  share. 

Blacks  do  reasonably  well  in  three-year  scholarships 
(Table  5).  There  appear  to  be  two  primary  reasons  for 
the  problem  relating  to  the  disparity  in  the  award  of 
four-year  scholarships.  The  first  is  the  relatively 
small  number  of  applicants  who  are  Black.  For  SY  74-75 
only  6.4fl  of  the  8,650  applicants  were  Black  although 
the  total  Black  opening  enrollment  was  18.1%.  Approx- 
imately the  same  situation  pertained  for  SY  75-76  when 
only  5.0%  of  the  applicants  were  Black  although  the  total 
Black  opening  enrollment  was  20.4%.  The  second  major 
component  of  the  problem  is  related  to  the  criteria  used 
to  select  winners.  The  award  of  four-year  scholarships 
is  based  upon  a nation-wide  competition  beginning  in  December 
of  each  year.  Selection  criteria  are  based  upon  a whole 
man  evaluation  which  considers  the  applicant's  scores  on 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  American  College 
Testing  Program  (ACT)--30%;  Class  Standing--30%;  extra- 
curricular athletic  and  leadership  achievements--30%; 
and  interview--10%.‘^^ 


TABLE  2 


TABLE  3 
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TABLE  4 

ROTC  OPENING  ENROLLMENT  (SY  75-76) 


Black 

Ethnic  Minority 
Female 


AAP  CY  75  Goal 
17.0% 

4.0% 

5.0% 


Achievement 

20.4% 

6.4% 

19.3% 


NOTE:  Usable  comparative  data  for  OCS  enrollment  is  not  available. 

However,  actual  OCS  procurement  will  be  addressed  in  paragraph  4.c.(3) 


SOURCE:  Race  Relations  Equal  Opportunity  Annual  Assessment  of  Programs 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARMY  ROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS  TL  MINORITIES 
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Career  Development 

The  assessment  of  female  and  minority  representation  in  career 
development  areas  reflected  varied  results.  "The  selection  rates  for 
female  officers  exceeded  AAP  goals  for  captain  through  colonel."^^ 
ever,  in  another  area  of  career  development,  "black  and  female  officer 
representation  on  high  level  staff  fell  below  AAP  goals. There  were  no 
female  officers  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  even  though  the  FY  75  goal  was  0.49%  on  each 
staff.  Table  6 depicts  female  and  minority  representation  on  high 
level  staffs. 

Assignment  of  female  officers  to  high  level  staff 
positions  is  not  based  upon  a predetermined  minority/ 
female  quota.  Assignments  are  made  based  upon  the 
qualifications  and  availability  of  an  individual  at  the 
time  the  position  becomes  vacant.  Presently  there  are 
three  female  officers  (2.8%)  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  While  there  are  still  no 
female  officers  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  equal  consideration  will  be  given  to  both 
male  and  female  officers  for  the  filling  of  future 

vacancies.  *^6 

The  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  (ODWAC  NOTES,  September 
1976,  p.  5),  the  authors  of  The  Role  of  Women  in  the  Arrt\y  and  the 
Director  of  Military  Personnel  Management  (Letter,  28  February  1977)  all 
stated  that  career  management  of  WAC  officers  parallels  that  of  their 
male  counterparts.  However,  all  three  sources  pointed  out  that  women 
are  excluded  from  assignment  to  Category  I units  and  participating 
in  combat. 

The  DCSOPS  was  asked  by  this  writer  to  identify  interchangeable 
positions  at  the  general  officer  level  that  had  been  identified  to  be 
filled  by  males  or  females.  The  DCSOPS  passed  the  requirement  to  the 
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TABLE  6 


HIGH  LEVEL  STAFF 

The  data  below  depicts  minority  and  female  representations  at  various 
staff  levels. 


(1)  Army  General  Staff 


AAP 

CY  75  Goal* 

Achievement** 

(%  EligTtTe) 

{%  Selected) 

Black 

4.8 

3.2 

Ethnic  Minority 

2.4 

2.4 

Female 

0.49 

1.4 

***(2)  Office  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Army 

Black 

4.8 

2.7 

Ethnic  Minority 

2.4 

5.4 

Female 

0.49 

0.0 

(3)  Army  Element,  Office  of 

the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Black 

4.8 

2.4 

Ethnic  Minority 

2.4 

6.5 

Female 

0.49 

0.0 

(4)  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Army  Element) 

Black 

4.8 

3.6 

Ethnic  Minority 

2.4 

4.5 

Female 

0.49 

0.5 

* AAP  Goal:  For  Blacks  and  ethnic  minorities  it  equals  their  respective 

content  of  the  total  number  of  personnel  in  grades  04-06;  for  females 
it  equals  the  WAC  content  of  the  total  number  of  personnel  in  grades 
04-06. 

**  Achievement  equals  representation  of  each  group  at  the  level  indicated. 

***  There  are  presently  3 female  officers  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Source:  DCSPER. 

SOURCE:  Race  Relations  Equal  Opportunity  Annual  Assessment  of  Programs 
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Chief,  General  Officer  Management  Office,  who  provided  the  following 
information: 

Current  Army  manning  documents  reflect  approximately 
530  requirements,  and  480  authorizations,  for  general 
officers.  Of  these  figures,  approximately  30  percent 
are  identified  on  the  manning  documents  for  fill  by  male 
officers  only. 

Attached  is  an  array  by  major  command  which  reflects  the  number 
of  positions  identified  for  fill  by  male  only.  (See  Table  7)  One 
position,  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  is  specifically 
annotated  for  fill  by  a female  officer.  The  remaining  positions  can 
be  filled  by  officers  of  either  sex. 

Table  7 depicts  institutional  discrimination  by  Army  policy, 
not  by  law.  It  was  documented  early  in  this  study  that  there  is  no  law 
that  would  prohibit  the  assignment  of  women  to  Category  I units  nor 
their  participation  in  combat.  The  positions  identified  in  Table  7 
to  be  filled  only  by  male  officers  represent  the  major  power,  policy 
and  decision-making,  and  command  positions  in  the  Army. 

Existing  and  projected  general  officer  requirements 
as  matched  against  assets  drive  the  system.  As  ad- 
ditional female  general  officers  enter  the  inventory, 
each  will  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  her  qualifications 
and  abilities  against  any  position  requiring  her  skills. 

The  Chief,  General  Officer  Management  stated  further  in  his  letter 

that  male  officers  who  do  not  have  the  "required  experience"  are  not 

assigned  against  those  positions  identified  in  Table  7.  Male  officers 

do  not  have  the  required  experience  by  choice,  however,  as  they  are 

not  prohibited  by  Army  policy  from  securing  the  required  experience. 

Male  officers  may  volunteer  for  the  combat  arms  as  a career  field,  even 

though  they  may  be  assigned  to  the  non-combat  arms  because  of  the  needs 


SOURCE:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
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of  the  Army,  physical  ability  or  civilian  acquired  skills.  However, 
they  will  not  be  denied  career  assignment  in  the  combat  arms  based 
purely  on  sex. 

Under  the  present  career  development  system  WAC  officers  will 
never  acquire  the  necessary  "qualifications,  abilities,  and  skills"  .0  be 
assigned  against  the  positions  included  in  Table  7. 

The  Army's  Equal  Opportunity  Program  is  designed  ^0  eliminate 
racism  and  institutional  discrimination.  The  stated  policy  is  that 
all  members  of  the  Army  will  be  provided  equal  opportunity  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin.  Even  though  the 
Army  recognizes  the  existance  of  sex  discrimination  and  has  taken  steps 
to  eliminate  It,  the  equal  opportunity  policy  has  not  changed.  The 
policy  cannot  be  changed  to  include  sex  until  the  policy  is  changed  that 
prohibits  the  assignment  of  women  to  Category  I units  and  their  partici- 
pation in  combat. 

WAC  officers  have  been  and  continue  to  be  denied  full  participa- 
tion in  CGSC  and  senior  service  schools.  The  Affirmative  Action  Plan 
has  clearly  established  goals  to  provide  equal  opportunity  attendance  at 
CGSC  and  senior  service  schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  (See  Table  8). 
However,  until  1974  women  were  limited  to  four  allocations  per  year  for 
CGSC  and  two  for  the  senior  service  schools.  Although  this  quota  has 
been  removed,  as  noted  earlier  in  this  paper,  it  was  not  replaced  by 
a goal  until  SY  77-78. 

Attendance  at  the  CGSC  is  an  especially  important  step 
in  career  development  and  upward  mobility.  It  is  either 
a desired  or  required  prerequisite  for  many  "career  enhancing" 
jobs  assignments  and  selection  for  attendance  at  the  senior 
service  college. 
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TABLE  8 

SENIOR  SERVICE  COLLEGE  SELECTION  RATES  BY  RACE 


El igible 
White  Black 

Selected 
White  Black 

Selection  Rate 
White  Black 

SY  74-75 

6,455 

252 

272 

16 

4.2% 

6.3% 

75-76 

5,634 

242 

289 

18 

5.1% 

7.4% 

76-77 

5,880 

238 

295 

15 

5.0% 

6.3% 

SOURCE: 

ODMPM,  ODCSPER 

NOTE:  OPD  OFFICERS 

ONLY 

C&GSC 

SELECTION  RATES 

BY  RACE 

El  iq 
White 

ible 

Black 

Selected 
White  Black 

Selection  Rate 
White  Black 

SY  73-74 

14,504 

859 

1 ,098 

28 

7.6% 

3.3% 

74-75 

15,388 

851 

1 ,078 

50 

7.0% 

5.9% 

75-76 

16,707 

844 

1 ,091 

36 

6.5% 

4.3% 

76-77 

7,735 

464 

997 

69 

12.9% 

14.9% 

SOURCE:  ODMPM,  ODCSPER 

NOTE:  OOP  OFFICERS  ONLY 
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Utilization 

The  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  stated  that  job  special- 
ities open  to  women  have  increased  significantly.^^  However,  women 
are  still  barred  from  serving  in  Category  I units.  (These  are  units 
whose  missions  require  direct  combat  operation.)  They  are  also  barred 
from  positions  which  involve  closed  specialities.  The  following  special- 
ities are  currently  closed  to  women: 
n - Infantry 

12  - Armor 

13  - Field  Artillery 

14  - Air  Defense  Artillery 

*ASI  IR  - Aerial  Scout 

*ASI  SR  - Ranger 

*ASI  5S  - Ranger  Parachutist 

(Additional  skill  identifier)^^ 

On  1 January  1976,  the  overseas  tour  length  for  men  and  women  was 
equalized.  Prior  to  that  time  bachelor  women  served  shorter  tours. 

WAC  officers  are  now  selected  for  command  positions  for 
which  they  are  eligible  by  DA  selection  boards  under  the 
same  criteria  as  male  officers.  Command  positions  exclusions 
for  women  are  those  associated  with  combat  units.  WAC  officers 
are  fully  participating  members  of  school /command  selection 
and  AUS  promotion  boards,  nc  longer  restricted  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  women  only.^^ 

SUMMARY 

This  historical  overview  was  used  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
thesis  that  the  Army  differentiates  between  male  and  female  officers  in 
their  career  development,  which  results  in  institutional  discrimination 
against  WAC  officers.  The  legislative  review  shows  that  since  the  WAAC 
was  established  in  1942,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
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goal  of  providing  equal  opportunity  for  women. 

The  first  major  step  toward  this  goal  was  in  1948  when  the 
change  from  WAAC  to  WAC  gained  full  permanent  status  for  members  of 
the  WAC.  Second,  promotion  constraints  based  on  sex  were  removed  an^  , 
in  1968  by  law,  women  were  provided  equal  opportunity  with  men  to 
compete  for  promotions.  Third,  in  1964  WAC  officers  were  integrated 
into  all  branches  under  the  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS) 
except  the  combat  arms.  This  policy  change  also  eliminated  the  quota 
system  for  selecting  WAC  officers  for  CGSC  and  senior  service  schools. 
Since  the  quota  was  not  immediately  replaced  by  a goal  and  WAC  officers 
were  not  integrated  into  the  combat  arms,  the  policy  change  did  not 
eliminate  institutional  discrimination. 

WAC  officers  are  prevented  from  full  participation  in  the  Army 
by  their  exclusion  from  Category  I units  and  participation  in  combat. 

This  institutional  policy  aids  in  continued  institutional  discrimination. 
This  researcher  perceives  that  the  general  officer  positions  that  are 
closed  to  women  are  a clear  example  of  institutional  discrimination. 

A careful  examination  of  Table  7 revealed  at  least  69  positions  that 
could  possibly  be  filled  by  women  since  they  do  not  require  direct  parti- 
cipation in  combat.  These  69  positions  that  could  be  filled  by  women 
are  the  authorized  positions  for  the  following  commands:  56  in  TRADOC; 

4 in  FORSCOM  and  3 in  USA  Communications  Command  and  6 in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (See  Table  7). 

If  the  rationale  for  excluding  WAC  officers  from  these  positions 
is  not  that  they  require  direct  combat  participation  but  that  the 
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officers  assigned  must  understand  combat  policies,  procedures,  and 
doctrine,  then  the  exclusion  is  not  valid  since  they  are  trained  in 
the  same  institutions  as  male  officers  for  high  level  staff  and  command 
positions. 

WAC  officers  are  selected  for  command  positions  by  the  same  uA 
selection  boards  that  select  male  officers.  However,  they  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  still  coirmanding  all  female  units  as  they  were  before 
the  centralized  selection  was  established.  "WAC  officers  are  fully 
participating  members  of  school /command  selection  and  ADS  promotion 
boards,  no  longer  restricted  to  the  evaluation  of  women  only."  Since 
there  are  no  female  Major  Generals,  Lieutenant  Generals  and  Generals 
then  WAC  officers  cannot  be  "fully  participating  members"  since  officers 
from  these  categories  sit  on  and  are  presidents  of  selection  boards. 

As  stated  earlier  the  section  of  this  chapter  that  dealt  with 
"Laws,  Policies  and  Procedures  which  have  Impacted  on  Women  in  the 
Service,"  the  Army  opened  most  career  fields  to  women  officers  "in 
order  to  increase  the  appeal  of  a career  in  the  Army  for  many  women 
officers."  This  "appeal"  may  diminish  if  the  Army  continues  the  policy 
of  excluding  women  from  high  level  staff  until  they  "become  qualified." 

This  is  the  same  rationale  that  was  used  to  keep  blacks  and  other  minorities 
from  full  participation  in  the  main  stream  of  American  life,  "we  should 
hire  them  but  they  are  not  qualified."  The  institutional  policies  have 
in  the  past  and  continue  to  allow  only  a small  number  to  become  "qualified." 

The  institutional  policy  that  limited  WAC  officer  selection  for 
CGSC,  in  turn  limited  their  selection  for  senior  service  school,  and 
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selection  for  "career  enhancing  assignments."  CGSC  is  a vital 
stepping  stone  in  the  military  education  process  to  prepare  officers 
for  high  level  staff,  senior  command  positions  and  attendance  at 
senior  service  schools. 

As  long  as  positions  in  the  Army  are  closed  to  women  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  a discriminator  for  which  they  have  no  control,  they  will 
never  be  provided  equal  opportunity  and  treatment.  Since  1948,  when 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  signed  the  anti-segregation  executive  order, 
focus  in  the  military  has  been  toward  eliminating  racial  discrimination. 
As  a result  benefits  to  the  military  as  well  as  the  American  Society 
have  been  substantial.  With  the  lessons  learned  from  this  experience, 
the  movement  toward  eliminating  sexual  discrimination  should  effect 
desired  change  more  quickly. 


* 
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CHAPTER  III 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  literature  that  was 
found  to  be  relevant  to  occupational  choice  and  job  satisfaction  and 
to  show  a rationale  for  the  data  collecting  process.  There  were  many 
references  available  that  related  to  the  subject  but  few  ‘hat  dealt  with 
occupational  choices  for  women;  feminist  writers  have  scudied  and  in- 
vestigated sex  discrimination  in  career  patterns  for  women  but  few 
have  concentrated  on  how  women  thosse  occupations,  A comprenensi ve 
review  of  articles  and  books  cataloged  by  the  Defense  Documentation 
Center  revealed  several  instruments  that  had  been  used  to  measure  equal 
opportunity  in  career  development,  promotions,  assignments  and  utilization. 
The  literature  search  revealed  that  there  is  a direct  correlation  between 
career  development  for  women  and  their  assigned  role  by  society.  Even 
though  women  make  up  52%  of  the  population,  tiiey  are  viewed  by  society  as 
a minority.  This  supports  Mack's  poiiit  in  his  book.  Race,  Class  and 
Power  (1968),  that  "a  sociological  ininority  need  not  be  a mathematical  one. 

The  instrument  used  by  Leonard  Swanson  ("Evaluation  of  Revised 
Navy  Occupational  Information"),  was  modified  and  used  as  a survey  instru- 
ment for  this  study.  The  problem  st>  Lament  used  by  Swanson  was  an  assump- 
tion made  by  this  researcher  concerning  the  sample  population  chosen: 

A substantial  number  of  enlisted  personnel  entering 
the  Navy  are  not  v/ell  informed  about  Navy  occupations. 

This  results  in  their  expression  of  inappropriate  school 
or  job  preferences  and  contributes  to  dissatisfaction 
with  job  assignments  and  with  the  Navy  in  general. 
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Larry  D.  Clark  and  Roscoe  M.  Cougill's  study  on  job  enrichment 

was  used  primarily  to  examine  the  research  method  and  questionnaire 

form  used.  The  following  quote  used  by  the  above  researchers  in  their 

study  was  found  to  be  most  appropriate  to  this  research  effort: 

"Only  a simpleton  believes  what  he  is  told!  A prudent  man  cnecks 
55 

to  see  where  he  is  going." 

How  People  In  General  Make  Occupational  Choices : 

The  choice  of  an  occupation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  niaue  by  a person  during  his  or 
her  lifetime.  Our  jobs  provide  the  basic  economic 
base  for  survival,  they  beron,e  entwined  vi  th  our 
self-image  and  sel f-rtspet.  ■ , they  consume  a large 
percentage  of  our  time  and  cur  psychological  and 
physical  energy,  and  they  shape  major  aspects  of 
social  existence,  such  as  status,  life  style,  ■friend- 
ships, place  of  residence  and  attitudes  and  opinions.^” 

Choosing  an  occupation  is  not  easy.  Terence  R.  Mitchell  and  Lee 

Roy  Beach  stated  that  most  people  find  cnoosing  an  occupation  a complex 

and  difficult  matter. Choosing  an  i.ccupaiion  is  a difficult  ana 

complex  matter  for  many  reasons.  One  of  the  ruain  reasons  is  that 

the  individual  is  confronted  wi tn  more  than  30,000  possible  occupations, 

all  of  which  are  listed  in  the  Departi.icrit  of  Labor's  Dictionary  of  Occupa 

tional  Titles.  No  one  is  likely  to  consider  all  of  the  alternatives. 

However,  most  people  will  consider  more  than  one  before  making  the 

final  choice.  Added  to  the  complexity  of  the  decision  is  the  fact 

that  most  occupations  require  many  years  of  training  and  preparation. 

In  conjunction  with  making  the  choice  of  an  occupation  the  individual 

must  decide  whether  he  will  prepare  for  i:is  chosen  career  in  college 

or  some  other  training  program.  The  individual  must  make  this  very 

important  occupational  decision  at  an  early  oge,  which  may  determine  the 

life  style  and  work  environment  for  thu  rest  of  nis  working  years.  At 
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this  time  in  most  people's  lives  they  may  have  poor  infor, nation  from 
which  to  make  the  choice.^® 

Educational  psychologists  and  counselors  have  oevoted  considerable 
time  and  research  to  the  study  ol  occupational  cnoice  in  order  to  a’ 
young  people  in  making  the  right  decision.  Aptitude  tests  are  help.ul 
aids  because  they  can,  when  used  properly,  eliminate  some  of  the  choices 
which  the  individual  may  be  cons-idcring  but  for  which  he  or  she  nr, ay  not 
have  the  aptitude.  School  counselors  may  also  take  the  results  of  ap- 
titude tests  and  encourage  stucii^nts  to  seek  vocational  training  ratner 
than  a college  education. 

In  choosing  an  c-cnpation,  tne  inuividual  must  choose  one  that 
not  only  will  fill  his  personal  needs  but  also  will  be  ir.pon.ant  to 
society. 


Our  society  is  a highly  tech  logical  one,  requiring 
qualified  people  fiT;  various  roles.  Because  of  the 
interdepenciencn  tfac  ci  .'acterizes  our  economy,  a 
shortage  of  people  to  fill  certain  jobs  can  result  in 
serious  econoniic  difficulties  or  inequities.  Ou’'  busi- 
ness, governrip.ital , scf-nti'^'ic,  eiicineering  and  educa- 
tional institutions  need  good  .u.sopnel  to  maintain 
their  effectiveness  aii<-  efficiency. 

Mitchell  and  Beac.i  stated  that  ''t- ere  are  two  main  approaches  to 
the  study  of  occupational  chiiue:  ncrmatu'e  and  descriptive." 

Tne  normative  approach  is  concerned  with  how  the 
decision  oughi.  to  be  I'lude.  A nu  tiiematical  model 
precr ibes '(for  specific  cir''ums tances  ir.  W'lich  t'  e 
model's  assumptions  hold,'  ne  kinds  of  information 
that  should  be  useu,  '/ays  in  whicli  it  'hould  be 
evaluated  and  combined,  and  a criterion  for  deter- 
mining the  final  choice.  The  oasc  iptivo  approach,  on 
the  other  hand,  ■•xamines  l.ow  people  actually  make  the 
choice.  Interviews,  questionnaires,  and  self-reports 
are  used  to  find  out  how  people  came  to  choose  the 
occupation  in  which  they  are^qurrently  engaged  or  in 
which  they  intend  to  engage. 
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Cecile  S.  Landru.ii  i .. .:  s ■. i ■ <^ro  fomcd, 

especially  attitudes  toward  wor:  i.iq 

Working  women  com''  ! : r ■ ■ J'‘  P oolei.iS 

in  the  business  cnvl;  ..:ic  ■ ; . . an  consis- 
tently be  traced  ro  o.i  , • ; ' r r,.  i , r •uitional 

business  or  profes  -ioii  sue  ■ rne  ■ i • it  r y,  .;.e  'ttitudes 
are  more  unequivocal,  'iry  if'  ■ . ■-.■  ■■.pu  by  tradition. 

Since  most  attitudes  • e o.  ■■o.  -ino  - rather  chan 
logic  a great  deal  ‘d  : r .p  i:  ■ a ■■ 

required  to  effect  a • iiii'cv  ■ tudes  toward 

working  wcnien  are  chr:  ■ ■ behavorai 

changes  that  r.'ili  c-i  ! pre- 

cluoing  v/Ciiicn  from  ' ' e ousiarss  w^rld. 

Attitudes  can  be  tr  ^ ■■  ■ , '-o  in.^,  and 

women.  The  ingrai,  ^ ■ ;rr  ar 

more  pervasive  '>!>■:  r r ■.  .nv-iting 

than  those  -s  : o'  i ■ • iosigned 
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all  proFessi  ;na'i  ' ^ '.•'hat 

is  the  best  usi  ^ - 

Terence  R.  (■'.  i i ..-he  ^ • c fr.at  esearchers  have 

taken  a different  . ^ , -■  c.  iteri 

used  for  counsel. ..u  ana  ■.  . . ci.'Oice.  0*=  attitudes, 


abilities  and  int-'. '^sis  r ‘ rs  . ::y  at  .a', ned  an 
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occupation"  ' v.er>  .. 

The  emr • .ess  it oeif; 

how  should  'O  iO  ■ ;ir>'e  sc  ;e 

reference  ina.,  bo  ; ■ , ■ Si.  :s  of  people 

already  in  tn..  ••  r..  t ■ ■ : . '■:e''n  i wi'fh 

the  i'idi-/it  a 's  •,  c eu-i-.rome  or  i-vorti- 

cular  ciio''e  a' d r'-  ^ outroives  to  him 

or  her.  "i  , -i  .r.|„1  ($.■  ; -onmation 

about  p-  rticoiar  ''cc'i.,  u'''  . .i  ■ 'ue  t.o  ; rrive  a,  a final 
choice. 

Eli  Ginzberg  and  ouir  /s  si-iCi  -.  i i ?t: 

in  a modern  snc-:.ty  'arti , i- , , :V.;.y  individual, 
surely  every  male  n..  ■ a'  inci  n*  i;,  iru’t  or  of  fen:'  les, 
must  choose  an  oci.upi  i.  on.  Toi  10  v,  r j;.  i individuals 
confront  the  problem  c ieo-.c  twi'c:  once  for  themselves, 
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and  again  as  par' ni;"  r^!'-  i ;i.. ...  •^dr.  - - ‘me 
persons,  '.acn  as  ;e.idier‘ - r m-.giots  a;,  , 
counselors,  deal  .vith  mm‘  .■ii'>.t-  jj,' 
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work.®^ 


Ginzberg's  tiiC'iiy  o uC(  . 'li  nal  i ' i m of  three 

basic  elements:  "it  is  a proc^  .s:  .he  prO'‘.  .■  - irreversible; 

compromise  is  an  essonti  1 asp  ■ ’.'U'l 
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his  impulses  and  needs  i..  • ' '.i-  c..' 
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This,  then,  is  our  general  theory.  First,  occupational 
choice  is  a process  which  takes  place  over  a mininun:  of 
six  or  seven  years,  and  more  typically,  ove*"  ten  years  or 
more.  Secondly,  since  each  decision  during  adolescence  is 
related  to  one's  experience  up  to  that  point,  and  in  turn 
has  an  influence  on  the  future,  the  process  of  decision- 
making is  basically  irreversible.  Finally,  si  ce  occupa- 
tional choice  involves  the  balancing  of  a serie-  ■■f  subject', 
elements  with  the  opportunities  and  limi tat  ions  o'  reality, 
the  crystal ization  of  occupational  choice  inevita.ily  nas  the 
quality  of  compromise. 

Robert  Hoppock  in  his  book  Occupational  Information  asked  the 
question:  "Why  Study  Occupations?"  He  stated  that  the  r--  least 

five  reasons  why  the  study  of  occupations  is  important  anu  that  for  an 
individual  to  make  a wise  choice  he  must  have  essential  facts  about  jobs.^^ 

( 1 ) The  choice  of  an  occupation  may  determine  w hj: tji e r o n e 
will  be  employed  or^ unemaloued. 

In  some  occupations  employment  is  notoriously  irregular, 
in  others  it  is  must  more  stable  and  secure.  By  choos'ng  an 
occupation  in  which  employment  is  known  to  be  relatively  stable, 
one  may  increase  the  probability  that  he  may  have  a job  even 
when  millions  of  other  persons  are  out  of  work. 

(2)  The  choice  of  an  occupation  may  determine  success  or  . ilure. 
Many  things  affect  success . They  include  effort,  luck,  and 
knowing  the  right  people.  They  include  also  the  ability  of 

the  worker  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  tasks  assigned  to 
him.  People  differ  in  both  the  nature  and  the  level  of  their 
abilities  and  occupations  differ  in  the  abilities  required  for 
their  acceptable  performance.  By  choosing  an  occupation  which 
will  utilize  his  strengths  and  make  only  minimum  demands  upon 
his  weaknesses  one  may  increase  the  probability  c'  his  own  success. 

(3)  The  choice  on  an  occupation  may  determine  whether  one  vijl 
enjoy  or  detesT~his  work.  By  the  wise  choice  of  an  occupation 
one  may  find  a large  share  of  life's  pleasures  anu  satisfactions 
in  his  work.  Although  we  h0''e  had  much  researcn  on  vocational 
aptitutdes  and  vocational  interests  we  have  had  .nmparativtly 
little  on  what  might  be  called  the  emotional  fitness  of  a n.an 
for  a job  or  a job  for  a man. 

( 4 ) The  choice  of  an  occupation  influences  almo s_t  every  other 
aspect  of  life,  it  affects  a woman's  chances  of  marriage.  It 
determines  where  the  family  will  live,  where  the  '.hildren  will 

go  to  school,  and  how  often  they  move.  It  determ  nes  the  persons 
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with  whom  the  worker  will  associate  during  much  of  the 
day  and  thus  afects  his  choice  of  friends.  In  subtle 
ways  it  changes  the  values,  the  ideals,  the  standards, 
and  the  daily  contact  of  the  worker  and  help  to  determine 
the  kind  of  person  he  will  become.  It  helps  to  determine 
both  the  economic  and  the  social  status  of  the  entire 
family.  It  may  affect  the  worker's  health,  both  mental 
and  physical;  the  frequency  with  which  he  sees  his  family; 
and  the  amount  of  time  that  he  spends  with  them.  Whether 
family  income  will  increase  or  decrease  with  advancing 
age,  whether  it  will  be  stable  or  erratic,  whether  it 
will  provide  for  health  and  comfort  or  actually  tnreaten 
survival  in  case  of  illness  may  depend  on  the  occupational 
choice  of  the  breadwinner. 

(5)  Occupational  choices  determine  how  a democratic  society 
will  utilize  Its  manpower.  The  modest  young  person  who  is 
choosing  his  own  fiem  of  work  may  not  think  much  about  the 
impact  of  his  choice  upon  human  welfare,  but  the  aggregate 
of  thousands  of  such  choices  may  determine  where  serious 
shortages  and  surpluses  of  manpower  will  occur.  Economic 
rewards,  public  policy,  and  military  conscription  all  affect 
the  distribution  o'"  manpower,  but  in  a democratic  society 
the  final  determinant  of  what  any  one  person  will  do  is 
that  person  himself.  When  too  few  persons  choose  to  be 
teachers  the  education  of  a whole  generation  may  suffer. 

When  too  many  persons  prepare  for  a few  popular  professions 
and  fail  to  find  employment,  precious  human  assets  av-e 
wasted  and  powerful  future  leaders  begin  to  wonder  about 
the  political  and  economic  systems  under  which  they  live.^*^ 

Hoppock  stated  further  that  for  an  individual  to  make  the  right 
choice  he  must  have  information  about  occupations.  There  are  many  occupa- 
tions available  that  most  people  may  not  know  about  and  while  it  is 
true  that  one  can  "stumble  into  an  appropriate  occupation  by  sheer  luck, 
the  wise  choice  of  an  occupation  requires  accurate  information  about  what 
occupations  are  available  and  what  they  require,  and  what  they  offer. 

Even  though  occupational  information  is  important  for  the  indivi- 
dual to  make  a wise  choice  of  an  occupation,  however,  it  is  not  enough. 

The  individual  must  also  know  and  accept  his  "aptitudes,  abilities,  needs, 
limitations,  interests,  values,  feelings,  fears,  likes  and  dislikes. 
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Hoppock  concluded: 

It  is  obvious  that  knowledge  of  occupations  can  be 
effectively  applied  only  when  one  knows  something  about 
oneself.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  knowledge  of  one- 
self can  be  effectively  applied  to  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  only  when  one  knows  something  about  occupations. 

Either  without  the  other  is  incomplete. '3 

Frank  Parsons'  position  in  his  book  Choosing  a Vocation  coincides 
with  the  position  taken  by  Hoppock.  He  stated  that  there  are  three 
broad  factors  involved  in  the  wise  choice  of  a vocation: 

(1)  A clear  understanding  of  yourself,  your  aptitudes,  abilities, 
interests,  ambitions,  resources,  limitations  and  their  causes. 

(2)  A knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  success, 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  compensation,  opportunities,  and  prospects 
in  different  lines  of  work. 

(3)  True  reasoning  on  the  relations  of  these  two  groups. 

Parsons  did  a survey  of  industry  and  listed  occupations  available  to 
women.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  proper  counseling  before  choosing 
a vocation,  "...for  a careful  counselor  can  read  between  the  lines  a 
great  deal  about  the  accuracy,  clearness,  directness,  and  definiteness 
of  thought,  care,  special  characteristics  and  ability."^^ 

A high  school  or  college  counselor  using  Parson'  book  as  a guid^ 
to  advise  women  on  the  proper  choice  of  an  occupation  would  probably 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  occupations  that  Parsons  listed  as  available 
to  women  than  on  the  individual's  "aptitudes,  abilities,  interests, 
and  ambitions."  Limitation  may  be  the  only  choice  selected  for  emphasis 
out  of  all  the  choices  listed  in  Parsons'  three  broad  factors.  This 
limitation  is  sex,  a condition  over  which  the  woman  seeking  an  occupation 
has  no  control . 
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W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  James  C.  Abegglen's  book  Occupational 
Mobility  in  American  Business  and  Industry  supports  Hoppock's  premise 
that  many  occupations  may  be  available  which  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation may  not  have  knowledge. 

In  preparing  for  the  study  Warner  and  Abegglen  asked  them- 
selves a series  of  questions;  among  these  were:  "What  factors  determine 

whether  a man  will  rise  to  the  top  in  a business  career?  Has  the 

situation  changed  with  this  generation?  Are  the  time  honored  assets 

75 

of  family,  money  and  education  important  today?" 

This  comprehensive  sociological  study  provides 
detailed  information  on  questions  like  ^-hese,  which 
are  of  great  significance  to  the  future  of  business 
enterprise  as  well  as  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
society  as  a whole.  This  study  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  social  origins  and  career  of  some 
8000  major  business  executives  of  the  largest  firms 
in  America.  The  findings  of  this  1952  survey  are 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  study  made  25  years 
earlier  by  Taussig  and  Josiyn,  published  in  the  book 
American  Business  Leaders,  to  which  this  volume  may 
be  considered  a sequel. 

Warner  and  Abegglen  presented  their  findings  in  their  book  and 
used  numerous  tables  to  indicate  these  findings. 

The  research  encompasses  all  kinds  of  business 
and  industries  in  every  part  of  the  country  and 
persons  at  all  levels  of  top  management.  The  results 
contain  significant  findings  on  the  changes  in  the 
rates  of  occupational  mobility  over  the  25-year 
period  and  the  influences  of  geographical  origin, 
inheritance,  education,  and  training  on  the  movement 
of  men  into  positions  of  leadership. 77 

Warner  and  Abegglen's  book  is  also  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
"American  Business  Elite. "78  The  authors  used  charts  and  tables  to 
illustrate  the  relationship  between  the  occupation  of  the  father  and 
the  occupation  of  the  son.  Even  though  this  study  was  done  in  the  early 
fifties  it  remains  relevant  today  because  it  supports  what  Robert  Terry 
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describes  in  his  unpublished  paper  as  the  "White  Male  Club,"  "committed 
to  technological  superiority  and  dominance  of  the  world  scene. 

Terry's  thesis  is  that  members  of  the  White  Male  Club  have  more 
occupational  choices  than  non-members,  (blacks,  other  minorities,  anu 
women)  and  have  a greater  chance  of  upward  mobility  and  career  develop- 
ment, Blacks,  other  minorities  and  women  have  received  limited  membership 
in  the  club  but  because  of  racism  and  sexism  their  continued  membership  is 
dependent  upon  their  acceptance  of  the  club  values.®^  Terry  concluded 
his  study  as  follows: 

Power  rests  disproportionately--but  not  exclusively--in 
the  hands  of  white  males.  There  is  time  for  maneuver- 
ability and  quick  action.  A political  strategy  requires 
long-term  and  short-term  dimensions  and  flexible  tactics 
appropriate  to  the  resources  available  and  the  tasks  at 
hand.  Very  few  formulas  can  be  applied  from  one  situation 
to  the  next,  and  one's  wits  are  continually  tested  as  one 
attempts  to  combine  self-understanding,  commitment,  analysis, 
and  change. 

One  driving  force  sustains  us  in  times  of  discourage- 
ment and  supports  us  in  times  of  victory.  And  that  is  the 
conviction  that  in  all  our  struggles,  we  are  working  for 
our  common  liberation  and  for  justice.®' 

Carroll  L.  Shartle  in  his  book  Occupational  Information;  Its  Develop- 
ment and  Application,  defined  occupational  information: 

Occupational  information  is  essentially  a description 
of  man's  work  and  its  related  conditions.  It  is  not 
primarily  a study  of  characteristics  of  man  himself 
but  rather  of  his  envi ronment.®^ 

Shartle  states  further  that  man  is  a part  of  his  environment  and 
therefore  a study  of  the  world  of  work  must  also  include  the  human  climate 
as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  situation.  An  individual  may 
find  social  status  more  important  than  the  work  environment.  This 
individual  would  choose  to  work  in  a hazardous  chemical  plant  at  a job 
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that  had  high  status  than  work  in  a job  with  less  hazardous  but  low 

status.  Another  individual  may  object  to  the  leadership  style  in  his 

present  organization  and  be  content  to  work  in  another  organization  that 

83 

has  poor  plant  facilities. 

Shartle's  theory  is  supported  by  Frederick  Herzberq's  "Motiva- 
tion-Hygiene Theory." 

Hygiene  Factors 

Company  policies  and  admi nis tration , supervision,  working 
conditions,  interpersonal  relations,  money,  status,  and 
security  may  be  thought  of  as  hygiene  factors.  These  are 
not  an  intrinsic  part  of  a job,  but  they  are  related  to  the 
conditions  under  which  a job  is  performed.  Herzberg  relates 
his  use  of  the  word  "hygiene"  to  its  medical  meaning 
(preventative  and  environmental).  Hygiene  factors  produce 
no  growth  in  worker  output  capacity;  they  only  prevent  losses 
in  worker  performance  due  to  work  restriction. 

Motivation  Factors 


Satisfying  factors  that  involve  feelings  of  achievement, 
professional  growth,  and  recognition  that  one  can  experience 
in  a job  that  offers  challenges  and  scope  are  referred  to  as 
motivators.  Herzberg  used  this  term  because  these  factors 
see  capable  of  having  a positive  effect  on  job  satisfaction 
often  resulting  in  an  increase  in  one's  total  output  capacity.^A 

Shartle  stated  that  it  is  important  for  school  counselors  to  be 
aware  of  occupational  choices  in  the  military  and  have  current  informa- 
tion, regulations  and  procedures  available  for  students.  Shartle 
listed  six  alternatives  that  are  available  to  young  men  concerning 
the  military.  Numbers  one  and  two  are  no  longer  valid  since  the  draft 
ended  in  1973,  however,  they  will  be  if  the  draft  is  reinstated. 

1.  Wait  until  he  is  drafted.  Thus,  let  Uncle  Sam  take 
the  initiative.  Work  or  go  to  school  in  the  meantime. 

However,  employers  hesitate  to  hire  men  v/ho  have  not 
completed  their  active  service. 

2.  Volunteer  for  induction  at  the  draft  board. 
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3.  Enlist  in  tiie  Air  Force,  Arny,  Coast  Guard,  Marines, 
or  Navy  for  probably  three  or  four  years. 

4.  Enlist  in  the  reserves  of  one  of  the  services  with 
active  service  and  probably  eight  years  of  standby 
service. 

5.  Enlist  in  the  National  Guard  on  active  duty  for  service 
months  and  be  on  reserve  with  weekly  drill  for  probably 
four  years,  with  standby  for  possibly  three  more  years. 

6.  Attend  college  pd  participate  in  reserve  officer  train- 
ing on  the  campus.®^ 

Shartle  did  not  mention  a seventh  alternative  of  attending  one 
of  the  military  academies.  The  same  options  are  now  available  to  women. 
Shartle  stated: 

If  one  estimates  a total  of  our  25,000  occupations  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  perhaps  over  2,000  of  them 
that  should  be  regarded  as  military  occupations.  They 
are  occupations  in  the  armed  forces  engaged  in  by  uniformed 
personnel,  both  men  and  women.  It  can  be  further  estimated 
that  about  60  percent  of  the  military  occupational 
specialities  are  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  civilian 

life. 86 

How  Women  are  Socialized  to  Accept  the  Traditional  Role  of  Wife  and  Mother 
Doctor  Ron  Wimberley,  Professor  of  Sociology,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  using  the  basic  model  found  in  most  sociology  texts 
divided  the  American  society  into  five  basic  institutions,  they  are: 

(1)  the  family,  (2)  economic,  (3)  religious,  (4)  educational  and 
(5)  political.®^ 

The  institutions  mentioned  by  Mitchell  and  Beach  above  may  be 
incorporated  into  Wimberley's  five  basic  institutions.  However,  the 
primary  institution,  the  institution  of  the  family  that  needs  "good 
personnel  to  maintain  its  effectiveness  and  efficiency"  was  not 
mentioned  by  Mitchell  and  Beach.  Women  have  been  chosen  by  the  society 
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to  maintain  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  family.  Their 
occupation  is  labeled  as  "housewife."  however,  it  will  not  be  found 
listed  among  the  30,000  jobs  in  the  Department  of  Labor's  Pi ctionary 
of  Occupational  Titles. 

Because  of  institutional  discrimination  and  role  assignment, 
women  do  not  have  30,000  alternatives  from  which  to  make  an  occupation- 
al choice.  Women  have  been  conditioned  by  the  society  to  believe  that 
the  most  important  decision  that  they  will  make  in  their  lifetime 
will  be  to  choose  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother  as  opposed 
to  a career  outside  the  home, 

Mitchell  and  Beach  were  quoted  above  as  stating  that  our  highly 
technical  society  requires  "qualified  people  to  fill  various  roles" 
and  that  choosing  a career  is  not  only  personal  but  also  important 
to  society.  Wimberley  defined  role  as  "position  and  status  - certain 
positions  in  society  which  people  may  occupy."®® 

A woman's  only  important  function,  for  which  she 
is  "naturally"  made,  is  held  to  be  that  of  wife  and 
mother.  If  she  wants  a career  she  is  told  to  choose 
between  that  and  motherhood,  because  she  cannot  do 
both  well  and  society  refuses  to  provide  her  with  the 
structural  means  of  handling  both  roles.  Men  are  never 
asked  to  choose  between  their  career  and  fatherhood; 
it  is  assumed  that  they  can  do  both  and  the  two  roles 
are  defined  as  complementary.®^ 

Psychologists  and  psychiatrists  have  devoted  more  time  and  re- 
search to  conditioning  women  to  accept  their  assigned  role  than  they  have 
devoted  to  the  study  of  occupational  choice  for  women.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  has  been  very  little  research  in  this  area.  Doctor 
Naomi  Weisstein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Loyola  University 
in  Chicago,  stated: 
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It  is  an  implicit  assumption  that  in  the  area  of 
psychology  which  concerns  itself  with  personality 
has  the  onerous  but  necessary  task  of  describing 
the  limits  of  human  possibility.  Thus  when  we  are 
about  to  consider  the  liberation  of  women,  we  must 
naturally  look  to  psychology  to  tell  us  what  "true" 
liberation  would  mean:  what  would  give  WQmen  the 

freedom  to  fill  their  intrinsic  natures. 

Dr.  Weisstein  quoted  Bruno  Bettelheim  of  the  University  of 

Chicago  as  follows: 

We  must  start  with  the  realization  that,  as  much 
as  women  want  to  be  good  scientists  or  engineers, 
they  want  first  and 
of  men  and  mothers. ^ 


foremost  to  be  womanly  companions 


William  Glasser  (psychiatrist)  believes  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  Western  world,  especially  those  born  since 
1940,  are  concerned  more  with  identity  than  survival. 

The  shift  to  the  identity  society  role  sequence,  in 
which  the  independent  role  comes  first,  is  not  limited 
to  the  more  publicized  young:  the  hippies,  the 

demonstrators,  and  the  social  dropouts.  It  is  not 
so  obvious  in  other  young  people,  but  only  a rare  young 
person  is  willing  to  subordinate  his  identity  to  security. 

Erik  Erikson  of  Harvard  University  views  young  women  as  being 

among  those  "rare  individuals"  who  are  willing  to  subordinate  their 

identity  to  the  security  of  a home  and  husband: 

...young  women  often  ask  whether  they  can  "have  an 
identity  before  they  know  whom  they  will  marry,  and 
for  whom  they  will  make  a home,"  "...much  of  a 
young  woman's  identity  is  already  defined  in  her 
kind  of  attractiveness  and  in  the  selectivity  of  her 
search  for  the  man  (or  men)  by  whom  she  wishes  to 
be  sought"  - Mature  womanly  fulfillment,  for  Erik- 
son, rests  on  the  fact  that  a woman's  "...somatic 
design  harbors  an  'inner  space'  destined  to  bear  the 
offspring  of  chosen  men,  and  with  it,  a biological, 
psychological,  and  ethical  commitment  to  take  care 
of  human  infancy. "93 
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According  to  Weisstein  "some  even  see  the  acceptance  of  woman's 
role  by  women  as  a solution  to  societal  problems. 

"Woman  is  nurturance. . . writes  Joseph  Rheingold, 
a psychiatrist  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  "...anatomy 
decrees  the  life  of  a woman...  when  women  grow  up 
without  dread  of  their  biological  functions  and  with- 
out subversion  by  feminist  doctrine,  and  therefore 
enter  upon  motherhood  with  a sense  of  fulfillment 
and  altruistic  sentiment,  we  shall  attain  the  goal 
of  a good  life  and  a secure  world  in  which  to  live  it."^^ 

Weisstein  was  referring  to  Bettelheim  and  Erikson  in  the  follow- 
ing quote: 


These  views  from  men  of  high  prestige  reflect  a 
fairly  general  consensus  within  psychology:  libera- 

tion for  women  will  consist  first  in  their  attractive- 
ness, so  that  second,  they  can  obtain  the  kinds  of 
homes,  and  the  kinds  of  men  which  will  allow  joyful 
altruism  and  nurturance."® 

Joreen  Freeman,  a free  lance  writer  and  photographer,  stated  that 
increased  education,  prosperity,  freedom  and  improved  methods  of  birth 
control  have  permitted  women  to  move  out  of  the  home  and  into  the 
work  force  in  increasing  numbers.  However,  they  do  not  move  into  the 
work  force  to  be  equal  to  men  but  rather  to  support  men  and  to  be 
"auxiliaries  to  men."  The  "new  mascul inists"  are  in  favor  of  "updating 
women's  traditional  role,  providing  their  jobs  don't  change  the  lives 
of  men.  Women  are  welcome  at  work  as  long  as  they  are  in  supplementary 
positions,  assisting  men,  not  competing  with  them."^^ 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the 
American  society,  "which  refuses  to  admit  more  than  a token  number  of 
women  to  any  major  position  and  virtually  none  of  them  have  authority 
over  men."^® 
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Freeman  wrote  her  article  in  1970  and  many  will  argue  that  much 
change  has  occured  since  then  In  the  American  occupational  structure. 
However,  Phyllis  Chester  and  Emily  Jane  Goodman  In  their  book,  Women , 

Money  & Power,  written  In  1976  stated: 

Female  subordinates,  female  supervisors:  both  must 

gently  and  Indirectly  "suggest,"  "question,"  and  "protect" 
men.  Most  women  do  not  directly  command  men  at  work.^^ 

Chester  further  stated: 

Any  assumption  of  control  or  uadership  by  a woman, 
especially  over  men,  is  upsetting  to  both  men  and  other 
women.  Women  are  expected  to  support  the  m^  of  ambition 
or  power,  not  to  be  him.  Women  are  expected  to  be  "un- 
assertive" and  are  considered  Incompetent  or  "sneaky" 
when  they  get  things  done.  Women  are  perceived  as 
"aggressive"  when  they  are  seen  In  places  where  women 
are  hot  wanted:  1n  a "male"  setting  or  In  a "male" 

Job,  receiving  "male"  financial  rewards.  Aggressive 
women  are  generally  punished.  Aggressive  women  must 
work  harder,  for  less  money.  They  must  wait  longer,  for 
financial  or  emotional  recognition.  Without  an  Informa- 
tion network,  without  berloc  or  surviving  role  models, 
without  encouragement. 

Sara  Splaner  wrote  her  book  Non-traditlonal  Careers  for  Women  1n 
1973.  She  described  It  as  the  first  and  only  book  of  Its  kind.  She 
described  over  500  non-traditional  occupations  for  women.  She  concen- 
trated her  major  effort  on  ten  large  occupational  categories,  which  she 
described  as  "where  the  action  is."  These  ten  occupational  areas  were: 
the  legal  field,  medical  field,  healing  arts,  the  helping  professions,  math 
and  science,  engineering,  creative  fields,  business  administration, 
skilled  trades  and  government  services. 

Today's  woman  In  fact,  has  many  options  open  to  her. 

She  need  not  permit  society  to  pressure  her  into  an 
early  - and,  unfortunately,  all  to  often,  unhappy 
marriage.  Instead,  she  can  choose  to  receive  a suitable 
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education  leading  to  a self-fulfilling  career  accompanied, 
if  she  wishes,  by  a marriage  based  on  mature  love.  It  is 
a fable  that  certain  occupations  are  for  males  only 
or  similarly,  that  certain  other  occupations  are  for 
females  only  (sexist  discrimination  of  either  kind  is 
improper).  With  very  rare  exceptions,  occupations  are 
sexless.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  tradition 
and  discrimination,  that  have  caused  certain  occupations 
to  be  labeled  "male  only."  Women  can  be  just  as  competent 
as  men  dentists,  architects,  lawyers,  physicians,  news- 
casters, carpenters,  scientists,  engineers,  electricians, 
pharmacists  and  hundreds  of  other  occupations  in  which 
discriminatory  practices  have  kept  their  percentages  very 
low.  Now  you  need  not  limit  your  thinking  to  the  tradi- 
tional women's  occupations.  Many  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  lives  of  today's  women  with  these  changes  have 
come  unusual  challenges  and  opportunities  for  career 
choices  - a bonanza  of  nontraditional  careers  for  women. 

Barriers  are  being  broken,  and  the  future  for  the  women 
of  America  looks  brighter  with  each  passing  day. 102 

Splaner  with  all  of  her  optimism  in  the  future  of  the  American 

women  in  non-traditional  occupations  admitted  that  sex  discrimination 

still  exists  and  that  women  will  have  more  difficulty  succeeding  in 

these  fields  than  men. 

Betty  Frankie  Kirschner  wrote  an  article  for  the  American  Journa" 

of  Sociology  entitled  "Introducing  Students  to  Women's  Place  in  Society." 

She  first  examined  several  marriage  and  family  texts  and  found  that 

the  authors  generally  thought  that  women  belong  at  home.  Secondly, 

she  randomly  selected  10  introductory  sociology  texts  from  the  list  in 

the  current  edition  of  Books  in  Print  (1971)  to  see  if  they  presented  the 

same  traditional  role  of  women  in  society.  All  of  the  books  that  she 

examined  were  published  between  1966  and  1971.1^^ 

Kirschner  concluded  her  study  as  follows: 

An  examination  of  10  randomly  selected  introductory 
sociology  texts  revealed  that  five  of  the  ten  failed  to 
index  a reference  to  women.  Occupational  wage  dif- 
ferentials were  mentioned  in  two  of  the  books,  but 
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neither  of  these  attempted  to  quantify  the  differen- 
tial. Five  books  specifically  referred  to  the  basical- 
ly egalitarian  structure  of  the  contemporary  American 
family.  None  of  the  other  five  books  presented  a 
systematic  analysis,  however  brief,  of  factors  which 
contribute  to  family  Inequality.  The  analysis  of  the 
role  of  women  in  American  society  is  an  area  which 
the  introductory  texts  leave  impressively  unexplored. 

In  deciding  on  a sample  population  in  the  development  of  their 


occupations,  Ginzberg  and  others  stated: 

We  limited  our  major  group  to  males,  because  in  our 
society  the  role  of  work  has  heightened  significance 
for  male  members.  This  does  not  deny  that  many  women 
have  strong  occupational  drives,  but  it  was  based  on 
the  assumption,  which  we  later  explored,  that  for  most 
women  marriage,  rather  than  a job,  forms  the  center  of 
life.  Second,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  varying 
degrees  of  discriminations  in  the  labor  market,  we 
limited  our  selection  to  white  males  who  were  either 
Protestant  or  Catholic  and  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  back- 
ground. This  limitation  was  consistent  with  our 
general  objective  of  selecting  individuals  who  were 
handicapped  as  little  as  possible  by  their  environ- 
ment in  deciding  about  their  occupational  future. 

Third,  only  those  were  included  who  had  been  reared 
in  urban  environments.  We  wanted  to  insure  that  those 
selected  for  study  had  the  wide  range  of  exposures 
and  opportunities  typical  of  an  urban  population. '04 

The  Ginzberg  study  as  indicated  above  did  later  include  females 


from  the  same  social  - economic  group  as  the  males.  As  stated  earlier 
the  Ginzberg  theory  established  that  the  process  of  occupational  decision 


consisted  of  three  periods:  fantasy,  tentative,  and  realistic  choices. 

...during  the  period  of  fantasy  choices  the  girls,  like 
the  boys,  think  of  the  adults  world  of  work  in  terms  of 
their  immediate  desires  without  much  concern  about  the 
feasibility  or  appropriateness  of  the  work  which  they 
have  chosen.  In  the  tentative  period,  the  parallel  to 
the  boys  is  marked.  This  parallel  holds  until  the  last 
stage  in  the  tentative  period  the  stage  of  transition. 

In  contrast  to  the  boys,  the  girls  did  not  look  forward 
to  college  to  help  them  resolve  their  choice.  In  fact. 
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several  considered  going  to  college  only  in  their  last 
year  of  high  school  and  almost  all  of  them  delayed 
making  a decision  until  the  last  moment.  Boys,  when 
they  enter  college,  are  considering  ways  and  means  of 
eventually  entering  the  working  world;  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  type  of  work  which  they  would  like 
to  do,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  like 
to  work.  They  are  aware  of  other  aspects  of  a life 
plan  - when  to  marry,  the  community  in  which  they 
would  like  to  live  - but  for  most  of  them  the  question 
of  an  occupation  is  central;  other  issues  remain  peri- 
pheral. The  pattern  is  reversed  for  girls.  Their 
primary  focus  is  on  marriage  and  the  type  of  life  they 
, want  to  lead  as  wife  and  mother.  They  too,  have  an 

interest  in  work,  but  for  most  of  them  planning  for 
marriage  and  family  is  central  and  the  work  problem  is 
peripheral.  The  difference  in  the  focus  of  the  boys 
and  tho  girls  is  in  their  goals  and  values.  Necessarily 
this  is  reflected  in  the  approach  to  college. 

Nancy  Holmes,  editor  of  Cowles  Guide  to  Careers  & Professions 

stated  that: 

Choosing  the  right  college  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  preparing  for  a career.  Because  there  is  a be- 
wildering array  of  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  many  of  them  are  excellent  in  different  ways  and 
for  different  people,  the  college  applicant  must  be  aware 
of  a few  basic  facts  about  higher  education  in  this  country.'^' 

Some  of  the  basic  facts  that  Holmes  discussed  that  an  individual 

must  be  aware  of  concerning  higher  education  in  this  country  were  the 

difference  between  a college  and  university,  and  accrediation  of  schools. 

The  individual  must  also  consider  if  a junior  college  or  senior  college 

will  best  aid  him  in  achieving  his  occupational  goal.  Another  important 

consideration  is  what  kind  of  library  does  the  college  or  university 

have. 

Women  may  find  that  after  they  have  chosen  the  right  college  to 
I achieve  their  occupational  goal  that  they  have  not  been  properly  pre- 

pared for  the  occupation  in  high  school. 
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Sociologist  Lucy  Sells,  in  a 1973  survey  at 
Berkeley,  discovered  that  57%  of  male  first-year 
students  had  taken  four  years  of  high  school  math, 
while  only  8%  of  females  had  done  so.  As  a result 
92%  of  freshmen  woinen  could  major  in  only  five  out 
of  20  available  fields,  since  calculus  was  a re- 
quirement for  the  other  15.  Sells'  charge:  "No- 

body told  girls  that  they  couldn't  get  jobs  in 
the  real  world  unless  they  knew  math."^^® 

Lynn  Fox,  an  educator  studing  precocious  math  students  for  her 
doctoral  thesis  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  found  that  "there  are  more 
negative  stereotypes  for  math-gifted  girls  than  boys"  and  that  mathe- 
matically gifted  girls  "seem  more  willing  to  sacrifice  intellectual 
stimulation  to  social  stimul ation. "^09  other  studies  have  proven  that 
as  girls  become  aware  of  their  social  role  at  about  the  age  of  12  their 
interest  in  math  pi  ummets . ^ 

Careers  for  Women  in  the  Army  and  their  Participation  in  Combat 

Ruben  Horchow,  in  Careers  for  Young  Americans  in  the  Army  and 
After  writes,  as  the  title  suggests,  about  jobs  and  careers  in  the  Army 
and  the  value  of  the  skills  learned  in  the  Army  to  the  civilian  job 
market.  He  tells  what  these  skills  are,  how  well  they  pay,  and  assesses 
civilian  career  opportunities,  among  other  things.  He  listed  21  career 
fields  available  to  women  with  a possibility  of  more  jobs  opening  up 
in  times  of  mobilization.  Horchow  does  not  make  a distinction  between 
career  opportunities  for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel ^ ^ 

Horchow  devotes  one  short  chapter  to  a discussion  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps.  This  book  was  written  in  1950  shortly  after  the  WAC  became 
a part  of  the  Regular  Amy.  "Since  the  Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC)  is  now 
a part  of  the  Regular  Amy,  young  women  may  share  with  men  in  the  service 
of  their  country  as  career  members  of  the  service."^^^ 
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Until  1950,  the  law  establishes  the  WAC  at  a strength 
of  500  officers,  75  warrant  officers,  and  about  7,500 
enlisted  women.  After  June  1950  the  strength  of  the  WAC 
is  authorized  as  2%  of  the  total  strength  of  the  Regular 
Army.  This  means  that  the  Army  is  determined  to  make 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  a fine,  select  group.  For  the 
present,  women  can  enlist  in  the  corps  for  the  same  en- 
listment periods  as  men  - 2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6 years  - if 
they  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35,  high  school  graduates, 
unmarried  and  can  pass  the  regular  tests  given  to  enlisted 
men. * 

The  Army  decided  to  make  the  WAC  a part  of  the  regular  to  eliminate 
the  inequities  that  existed  in  the  WAC.  They  were  being  rewarded  for 
their  excellent  service  during  World  War  II.  "It  (WAC)  totaled  upwards 
of  100,000  women,  of  whom  18,000  saw  service  overseas.  These  women  per- 
formed hundreds  of  various  jobs,  releasing  thousands  of  men  for  combat. 
Since  the  young  women  had  to  be  unmarried  in  order  to  enlist  in  the 
Army,  they  were  forced  to  make  a choice  between  their  traditional  role 
of  wife  and  mother  and  a career  in  the  Army.  The  age  and  education 
standards  differentiated  between  male  and  female  enlistees;  18  for 
wo-en,  17  for  men;  high  school  graduates  for  women;  men  could  be  non- 
high  school  graduates.  As  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  age 
differentiation  has  been  changed,  however,  the  education  differentiation 
has  not. 


Horchow  stated  that  the  Army's  basic  training  for  women  was 
similar  to  that  given  to  men  except  that  "it  omits  instruction  in  weapons 
and  combat,  and  is  modified  to  fit  women's  abilities.  Once  this  period 
is  completed,  WACS  go  to  school  or  on-the-job  training  which  the  Army 
offers  to  its  women  soldiers. 
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What  are  these  jobs?  For  the  time  being,  while  the 
Corps  is  small  and  career  fields  being  fully  developed, 
a special  list  of  occupations  for  the  WAC  have  been 
set  up,  composed  of  those  which  women  do  exceptionally 
good  work  and  which  the  Army  needs.  As  time  goes  on 
the  list  will  be  extended,  but  in  selecting  jobs  for 
women  in  a peacetime  career  Army,  certain  principles  are 
applied.  Jobs  that  are  beyond  the  physical  abilities 
of  the  average  woman  are,  of  course,  ruled  out,  as  are 
those  involving  actual  combat  duties.  Further,  every 
job  must  offer  opportunity  for  a career  and  for  promotions 
all  the  way  to  the  top  warrant  officer  grades.  Even 
these  rules  leave  many  activities  from  which  to  choose. 

A WAC  may  enter  any  of  the  following  career  fields: 


Army  Band  (for  WAC  bands) 
Cartography  and  Drafting 
Communications 
Communications  Intelligence 
and  security 
Finance 
Food  Service 

Laboratory  and  Health  Service 
Machine  Accounting 
Medical  Care  and  Treatment 


Military  Intelligence 
Military  Police  (dealing  with 
WAC  personnel  only) 

Personnel  and  Administration 
Photography 

Printing  and  Reproduction 
Radio  and  Wire  Telegraphy 
Recreation 

Recruiting  (for  WAC  recruiting) 
Supply 

Textile  and  Leather  Repair' 


As  late  as  1975,  Brigadier  General  Mildred  C.  Bailey  writing  for 
the  Commander's  Digest  was  concerned  about  the  high  concentration  of  women 
in  typical  female  career  fields. 

MOS  skill  distribution  for  women  has  become  a subject 
of  major  concern.  At  the  close  of  FY  73,  over  90  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  WAC  personnel  were  concentrated  in 
10  of  a possible  59  career  fields.  Four  of  the  10  career 
fields  held  over  70  percent  of  the  total  number  of  WAC 
personnel.  While  there  was  measurable  improvement  in  FY 
74,  a great  deal  of  effort  is  required  to  attain  a more 
balanced  distribution  of  women  in  job  skills  throughout 
the  Army.  It  is  essential  that  women  be  shown  that  there 
are  viable  and  interesting  careers  available  which  do  not 
fit  traditional  molds  if  we  are  to  meet  the  Army's  needs  in 
personnel . ' 

The  Army  Times  quoted  Brigadier  General  Richard  S.  Sweet,  Army  Deputy 


Director  of  Military  Personnel  Management  as  follows: 
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"...the  Army  is  continuing  to  study  the  utilisation  and  train- 
ing of  women  to  be  sure  our  policies  are  sensible,  fair,  and  they  pro- 
vide for  equal  opportunity  and  utilization. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  an  article  entitled  "13  MOS  May  Close 
to  Women."  This  recommendation  was  made  by  a Pentagon  Study  group  because 
of  "rotation  and  career  progression  problems . ^ ^ 

The  13  MOSs  being  temporarily  closed  are  in  armor,  air 
defense  artillery,  field  artillery  and  engineer  skills 
closely-related  to  "pure"  combat  arms  MOSs.  Nine  of  the 
skills  recommended  for  closing  are  MOSs  16J  (Defense 
Acquisition  Radar  Crewman),  216  (Pershing  electronics 
material  specialist),  24C  (Improved  HAWK  firing  section 
mechanic),  24E  (Improved  HAWK  fire  control  mechanic), 

24P  (defense  acquisition  radar  mechanic),  24U  (Hercules 
electronics  mechanic),  and  45R  (missile  turret  mechanics). 

The  group  recommended  closing  two  other  skills  - MOSs 
24N  (Chaparral  system  mechanic),  and  62H  (concrete  paving 
equipment  repairment)  because  there  is  no  entry-level 
positions  available  in  these  MOSs.  MOSs  (Operations 
central  repairmen)  and  31 D (Pershing  Communications 
specialist)  were  recommended  for  closing  because  tne 
MOSs  offer  no  opportunity  for  career  progression. ^20 

Brigadier  General  (Retired)  Theodore  C.  Mataxis  writing  for  Army 

Times  in  the  first  of  a two  part  article  stated: 

The  observation  and  experiments  conducted  to  date 
indicate  strongly  that  women  cannot  meet  the  levels  of 
physical  exertion  demanded  of  men  in  certain  positions 
in  the  Army.  What  is  needed  now  is  more  scientific 
observations  and  tests  by  skilled  physical  experts, 

Army  training  specialists  and  doctors  to  carefully 
develop  the  limits  of  what  can  be  expected  in  strength 
from  the  average  woman.  These  facts  should  be  made 
available  to  the  military  to  help  develop  suitable 
training  to  prepare  women  for  the  jobs  they  can  do  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively.  This  is  too  important  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  local  commanders  on  an  ad  hoc 

basis.^2i 

In  part  two  of  the  article  BG  Mataxis  stated: 

The  question  of  women  in  combat  was  highlighted  in  a 
recent  DA  publication,  DA  Spotlight,  which  asked  "what 
will  happen  to  women  graduates  of  our  military  academies 
after  graduation?"  It  asked,  "Will  women  officers  even- 
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tually  be  assigned  to  administrative  positions  or  share 
berths  - or  will  they  be  placed  in  direct  combat?"  It 
is  odd  for  the  Pentagon  to  be  asking  the  question.  It 
would  seem  that  the  staff's  job  should  be  to  provide 
answers.  The  Army  should  make  its  position  on  women  in 
combat  clear  in  Title  10  to  the  U.S.  Code  on  Armed  Forces. 

This  code  now  precludes  assignment  of  female  members  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  to  duty  where  they  will  be  exposed 
to  the  sights  of  death  or  maiming  in  combat.  The  Army 
should  propose  under  Title  10  that  women  be  prohibited 
from  assignment  to  units  where  combat  is  normal  - i.e., 
the  combat  zone.  I suggest  that  the  Army  organize  a project 
to  evaluate  women's  training  scientifically. '^2 

Fred  Reed  writing  for  Army  Times  stated: 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  facing  the  military 
is  the  possibility  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  be 
passed.  Yet,  no  one  seems  to  have  more  than  a vague  idea 
of  how  it  would  affect  the  fighting  ability  of  our  forces. 

In  talking  with  ERA  advocates,  one  gets  a distinct  impres- 
sion that  they  are  hardly  interested  in  military  effective- 
ness. The  Amendment  says  with  deceptive  simplicity  that 
"equality  of  opportunity  under  the  law  shall  not  be  abridged 
by  the  U.S.  or  by  the  state  on  the  account  of  sex."  The 
wording  is  vague  enough  to  leave  open  crucial  questions; 

Would  women  serve  in  ground  combat?  Be  drafted?  Fly  fighters? 
Live  in  the  same  barracks  and  tenth  with  men?  These  problems 
will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  job  it  is  to 
answer  constitutional  questions.  The  court  has  considerable 
latitude  in  making  decisions,  but  a few  results  can  be 
predicted  with  reasonable  confidence.  Women  almost  certainly 
will  be  granted  equal  opportunity  for  promotion  and  command 
responsibility,  and  be  allowed  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
for  all  jobs  - except  perhaps  combat  jobs. ^ 23 

Reed  believes  that  the  women's  organizations  do  not  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  combat  nor  the  purpose  of  the  military. 

Reed  stated  that  the  following  questions  must  be  answered  realis- 
tically and  without  evasiveness  before  women  and  men  are  mixed  under 
combat  conditions: 

1.  Are  women  physically  strong  enough  for  combat? 

2.  Are  women  aggressive  enough? 
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3.  How  will  a man  respond  to  the  sight  of  a badly  wounded 
woman  on  the  battlefield? 

Lorraine  A.  Underwood,  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) 
Committee  for  women  in  the  military  wrote  a letter  to  Army  Times  as  => 
'"ebuttal  to  Reed's  article.  She  stated: 

Reed's  "analysis"  of  the  effect  of  ERA  on  women  in  the 
military  makes  his  bias  clear.  He  becomes  hysterical 
at  the  thought  of  women  in  combat.  He  is  entitled  to 
feel  that  way.  However,  he  omitted  a number  of  state- 
ments which  I made  when  he  interviewed  me.  Here  is 
what  was  not  reported: 

Women  served  in  combat  during  both  the  Revolutionary 
and  Civil  Wars.  Several  women  disguised  themselves 
as  men  and  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army.  One  of 
them,  Deborah  Sampson  Gannet,  treated  her  own  wounds 
to  avoid  discovery.  Historians  estimate  that  at  least 
300  women  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

I stated  that  when  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendment 
of  1972  is  fully  implemented  women  will  receive  more 
exposure  to  sports  and  better  physical  training.  Com- 
petitive sport  is  a major  vehicle  for  developing  aggres- 
siveness in  boys.  As  girls  have  more  opportunity  to 
participate  in  sports  they  will  be  more  physically  fit 
and  more  capable  of  performing  military  jobs  requiring 
aggressiveness,  strength  and  endurance. 

In  response  to  Reed's  question  whether  passage  of  the 
ERA  would  require  women  to  serve  in  combat,  I quoted 
from  a Yale  Law  Journal  article,  "The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment and  the  Military"  (Vol.  82,  July  1973). 

It  says:  "A  broader  interpretation  would  permit  the 

military  to  limit  the  assignment  of  women  to  certain 
combat  positions  as  a matter  of  policy  if  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  further  integration  would  impair  dis- 
cipline and  military  effecti veness .. .However , the  military 
would  be  expected  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  integrated 
units  during  the  present  peacetime  environment  and  to 
produce  empirical  evidence  establishing  the  necessity  for 
any  desired  segregation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Courts." 

Restated  simply,  the  military  would  have  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  capability  of  women  to  serve  in  combat.  If 
women  do  well,  they  will  have  to  be  used  in  all  military 
jobs.  If  the  military  can  prove  that  women  cannot  perform 
certain  combat  jobs,  then  women  should  not  serve  in  those 
jobs. 
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In  addition  to  Underwood's  letter  in  response  to  Reed's  article, 
there  were  three  other  letters,  one  was  written  by  an  enlisted  woman, 
one  by  a former  paratrooper  who  served  in  Vietnam  and  one  by  a civilian 
wife  and  mother.  All  three  agreed  that  qualified  women  should  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  to  participate  in  combat. 

The  March  7 issue  of  the  Army  Times  printed  two  letters  on  Reed's 
article,  one  pro  and  one  con.  The  con  letter  was  written  by  a man  (he 
did  not  state  if  he  were  civilian  or  military,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
he  was  military  since  the  address  listed  was  West  Point)  and  the  pro 
letter  was  written  by  an  enlisted  woman.  The  woman  stated: 

A thrilling,  resounding  "Bravo"  to  Fred  Reed's  January  31 
issue  opinion  section  article,  "How  ERA  Affect  Fighting 
Force?"  As  a "housewife  at  heart"  forced  into  this  silly 
women's  lib  movement,  I can  speak  from  experience  that  women 
in  men's  jobs  don't  cut  it.  I am  an  MP  purely  because  the 
almighty  computer  said  I was  5-foot-4  and  had  a nice  smile. 

So  I fit  into  the  quota  for  female  MPs. 

Every  night  I laugh  myself  to  sleep  at  the  utter  stupidity 
of  us  women  attempting  to  take  over  our  men's  world  and 
authority.  Perhaps  a few  women  can  match  a man's  strength 
and  endurance,  but  not  enough  to  push  all  women  into  a mold. 

I wish  we  could  go  back  to  the  Wacs.  Let  us  women  support 
the  men  where  we  belong  - in  the  hospital,  as  clerks,  and 
as  civilians.  A little  advice  to  my  fellow  women:  face  it 
girls,  it's  a man's  world.  An  until  the  Lord  ends  it  we  are 
supposed  to  be  "helpmates."  Let's  quit  trying  to  step  on  our 
men!  If  you  will  act  like  a lady  and  a woman  you  will  be 
more  liberated  than  you  ever  dreamed  and  you  will  deserve 
the  respect  you  so  desperately  crave. 

The  author  of  the  above  letter  stated  that  she  was  being  "forced 
into  this  silly  women's  lib  movement."  She  objected  to  being  placed  in 
a "man's  job,"  however,  she  wants  to  force  all  women  into  female  jobs  and 
to  assume  a supportive  role  to  men.  What  she  fails  to  understand  is 
the  true  meaning  of  equality  and  the  fact  that  the  women's  liberation 
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movement  is  not  being  forced  on  women.  Equality  would  give  women 
freedom  of  choice  to  participate  in  combat  the  same  choice  that  men 
have  since  there  is  no  draft.  The  ERA  would  probably  provide  women 
with  equal  opportunity  to  be  drafted  if  the  draft  were  reinstated. 

This  is  a question  that  must  be  decided  by  Congress  and  the  Courts. 

The  male  writer  who  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Reed  article  stated: 

The  questions  and  statements  in  the  Reed  column  are 
silly  and  hypothetical.  If  a man  would  respond  to  the 
sight  of  a badly  wounded  woman  on  the  battlefield  with 
any  more  compassion  and  aid  than  he  would  a badly 
wounded  man  - as  Reed  suggests  - then  men  will  have 
to  overcome  their  chauvinistic  protective  attitudes 
toward  women.  On  the  battlefield,  or  elsewhere,  we 
are  all  Americans,  not  male  or  female.  We  are  entitled 
to  the  ERA.  It's  been  a long  time  coming. ^26 

Another  question  that  Reed  could  have  asked  was:  how  will  a 

woman  respond  to  a man  badly  wounded  on  the  battlefield? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (USAR)  Grace  M.  King  wrote  a letter  to  Army 

Times  (March  7,  1977)  critizing  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps 

for  not  seeking  equal  opportunity  for  women. 

If  the  WAC  Director  is  correct  in  saying  the  majority 
of  women  agitating  for  women  in  combat  arms  are  civilians 
("Talkers  Won't  be  Fighters,"  February  7 issue)  more's 
the  pity  for  the  failure  of  WAC  Branch  to  seek  equal 
opportunity  for  female  soldiers. 

Although  the  director  paid  homage  to  civilian  women 
for  their  support  in  broaching  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  Army,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  civilian  men 
have  also  played  a role.  It  is  thanks  to  Congress  (pre- 
dominately male),  that  women  now  attend  the  military 
academies.  It  is  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Court  (totally 
male)  that  women  receive  the  same  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  as  men.  It  was  the  threat  of  a civil  court 
case  which  made  it  possible  for  women  with  dependents 
to  stay  in  service. 

The  quaint  rationale  that,  "no  woman  here  has  been 
in  combat,  and  we  shouldn't  push  too  hard  for  something 
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we  know  so  little  about,"  belongs  to  an  era  of  anti- 
suffrargettes , when  ladies  were  warned  against  losing 
their  feminine  image  by  taking  part  in  the  vulgar 
democratic  process  of  voting  - an  intrusion  into  the 
man's  world  of  which  "we  know  so  little  about." 

Why  doesn't  WAC  Branch  face  up  to  the  fate  of  all 
old  soldiers,  and  quietly  fade  away?127 

Nancy  Goldman  wrote  an  article  entitled  "The  Changing  Role  of 
Women  in  the  Armed  Forces"  for  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  This 
article  was  published  in  January  1973  prior  to  the  ending  of  the  draft 
and  the  advent  of  the  all -volunteer  force.  The  purpose  of  the  paper 
was  to  examine  the  "profound  organizational  resistence  and  strain 
associated  with  the  concentration  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  position  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  - the 
epitome  of  a male-dominated  establishment  - offers 
a striking  and  limiting  case  of  the  changing  role 
of  women  in  occupational  and  bureaucratic  structures. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  American  military,  Charles 
Moskos  has  spoken  of  "the  military  as  a vestige  of 
male  sanctity."  (1970,  p.  64)  Traditionally,  in  the 
United  States  military,  women  are  excluded  from 
direct  combat  roles  and  from  significant  assignments 

in  administration. 129 

Goldman  stated  that  the  encountered  and  projected  increase  of 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  due  to  three  factors: 


First,  external  social  change  in  the  United  States 
and  the  conscious  effort  of  the  military  to  recognize 
and  incorporate  such  change. 

Second,  because  of  the  relatively  low  status  of  the 
profession,  the  traditional  anti-mil itary  attitudes  in 
the  society,  and  the  negative  impact  generated  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  movement  to  an  al 1 -vol unteer  force 
requires  the  military  to  intensify  its  search  for  suf- 
ficient personnel.  Women  are... a potential  source  of 
labor. . . 

Third,  the  changing  character  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment, together  with  its  great  emphasis  on  adminis- 
tration, logistics,  and  the  like,  plus  its  increasing 
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emphasis  on  deterrence  (Kissenger  1965),  alter  the 
organizational  milieu  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  potential- 
ly broaden  sex  roles  in  a direction  favorable  to  women J 30 

Since  the  military,  like  the  police  force,  is  an  institution 

that  manages  violence,  and  changes  in  the  position  of  women  is  such  i . 

stitutions  tend  to  be  limited.  Goldman  found  it  necessary  to  examine 

the  symbolism  and  ideology  found  in  the  military.  She  offered  two 

basic  issues  as  points  of  departure. 

First,  the  movement  toward  "occupational  and  profes- 
sional equality"  for  women  in  the  military  establish- 
ment occurs  without  their  involvement  in  jobs  similar 
to  those  held  by  men,  that  is,  without  systematic 
incorporation  into  "operations"  and  other  key  military 
assignments.  What  form  and  degree  of  strain  will 
result  from  such  a process  of  organizational  adaptation? 

One  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  notion  of  relative  de- 
privation. If  there  is  no  possibility  of  effective 
equality  for  women  in  the  military,  increasing  the 
number  and  roles  of  women  in  the  armed  forces  will 
produce  greater  women's  militancy.  An  alternative  hypo- 
thesis, which  seems  to  be  supported  by  limited  available 
evidence,  is  that  selective  recruitment  will  limit  the 
strain.  This  hypothesis  assumes  that  those  women  who 
voluntarily  select  the  military  profession  would  be  likely 
to  accept  its  existing  authority  structure  and  its 
internal  values. 

Second,  with  the  introduction  of  an  al 1 -vol unteer 
force,  new  mechanisms  of  integration  of  the  armed  forces 
into  civilian  society  will  be  required  to  maintain 
civilian  supremacy  and  to  prevent  the  social  isolation 
of  the  military  profession.  At  the  end  of  the  draft 
in  1973,  even  with  a marked  reduction  in  the  overall 
size  of  the  armed  forces  to  2 million  or  less,  the 
military  establishment  will  be  a large-scale  organiza- 
tion capable  of  developing  and  maintaining  its  own  internal 
subculture.  Thus,  in  the  years  ahead  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  impact  - if  any  - of  more  women  on  the 
organizational  climate  of  the  military  as  it  becomes  less 
of  an  all -male  organization.! 31 

Goldman  concluded  her  study  as  follows: 

However,  I believe  there  is  ample  reason  to  expect  a 
gradual  increase  in  numbers  and  a slow  but  steady  expansion 
of  assignment.  Conceptually,  the  position  of  women  in  the 
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armed  forces  offers  a special  case  for  analyzing  both  the 
women's  liberation  movement  and  the  search  for  occupational 
equality.  The  armed  forces  operate  under  the  federal  sanction 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  in  an  ethos  of  institutional 
change  oriented  toward  equality.  However,  the  context  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  nature  of  the  military  is  such  that 
women  in  the  military  present  a clear-cut  case  of  the  search 
for  equality  on  the  basis  of  autonomy  and  functional  equi- 
valence without  the  opportunity  for  similarity  of  specializa- 
tion of  task.  The  greater  emphasis  on  deterrence  increases 
the  opportunity  for  women  to  become  more  directly  involved  in 
new  types  of  "military"  assignments.  But  women  are  not  likely 
to  be  trained  and  armed  for  assault  or  direct  combat  operations. 
The  institutional  need  for  such  deployment  is  slight;  and 
the' larger  society  has  not  yet  been  receptive  to  the  idea 
that  such  equality  is  an  essential  demonstration  of  women's 
equality.  The  need  for  the  military  to  adjust  to  more  women 
who  have  broader  assignments  will  increase  the  strains  in  the 
establishment,  especially  in  connection  with  childrearing 
requirements  and  the  symbolism  connected  with  sexual  relations. 
However,  under  an  all-volunteer  system,  the  armed  forces  have 
an  organizational  structure  to  accommodate  such  strains, 
especially  since,  from  a social  and  ideological  point  of 
view,  they  will  not  be  recruiting  the  most  "militant"  younger 
woman. 

Ruby  R.  Stauber  established  in  her  "Survey  of  Civilian  Media 
Coverage  of  the  Changing  Role  of  Women  in  the  Army,"  that  "the  role 
of  women  in  the  Army  and  in  the  military  has  changed  radically  since 
1972  when  the  Army  began  moving  to  a volunteer  force. "'33  Stauber's 
findings  conflict  with  Goldman's  prediction  of  "a  gradual  increase  in 
numbers  and  slow  but  steady  expansion  of  assignments. 

Summary 

This  literature  search  was  divided  into  four  sections;  how 
people  in  general  make  occupational  choices;  how  women  are  socialized 
to  accept  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother;  careers  for  women  in 
the  Army  and  their  participation  in  combat.  After  the  survey  of  litera- 
ture was  completed  it  was  determined  that  more  research  was  needed  on 
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how  women  make  occupational  choices  and  professions,  women  in  combat 
and  how  women  chose  the  profession  of  arms.  The  questionnaire  was 
constructed  in  order  to  provide  information  in  the  four  broad  areas 
used  in  thelite  rature  survey  to  determine  Army  women's  attitudes  to- 
ward institutional  discrimination.  These  categories  were  also  used  in 
developing  the  variables  for  the  analysis  of  the  data  and  reporting  of 
findings.  The  methodology  of  the  study  and  description  of  the  question- 
naire will  be  presented  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


METHODOLOGY  AND  FINDINGS 

A description  of  the  research  methods  used  was  presented  in 
Chapter  I.  The  literature  review  revealed  that  there  are  many  factors 
which  influence  women's  attitudes  toward  occupations  and  occupational 
choices.  These  factors  may  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  attitudes  of 
female  officers  or  potential  female  officers  toward  institutional  dis- 
crimination in  the  Army. 

In  this  study,  the  researcher  sought  to  examine  some  independent 
and  dependent  variables  which  may  be  influential  in  determining  attitudes 
of  Army  women  toward  institutional  discrimination  against  WAC  officers. 

A questionnaire  was  developed  to  determine  the  relationship  between  these 
variables. 

Four  types  of  independent  variables  were  used  in  the  questionnaire. 
The  first  two  types  used  are  applicable  to  the  general  population  and  they 
were  traditional  v.  non-traditional  careers  and  education  for  women. 

These  were  chosen  because  of  a need  for  more  research  to  determine  their 
influence  on  occupational  choice  and  attitudes,  especially  for  women. 

The  third  type  of  independent  variable  is  applicable  to  the 
sample  of  female  cadets,  the  source  for  which  they  were  seeking  entry 
into  the  profession  of  arms.  The  fourth  independent  variable  was  coming 
from  a military  family. 

Research  for  the  third  variable  was  limited  because  until  1972 
women  officers  received  their  commissions  from  two  sources.  Officer  Candi- 
date  School  (OCS)  or  direct  commission.  As  stated  in  Chapter  Two,  in  1972 
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women  were  permitted  to  enter  ROTC  for  the  first  time.  Graduates  from 
that  pilot  program  are  now  on  active  duty.  Women  were  permitted  to 
enter  West  Point  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1976. 

The  dependent  variables  are  age  and  knowledge  of  the  profession 
of  arms  (Army  in  general,  and  specifically  the  Women's  Army  Corps).  The 
questionnaire  was  constructed  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the 
independent  variables  and  the  source  of  commission. 

The  researcher  hypothesized  that  the  officer  candidates,  direct 
commissions  and  members  of  military  families  would  have  more  knowledge 
about  the  profession  of  arms  than  the  ROTC  cadets  and  the  members  of  non- 
military families.  The  source  of  commission  was  considered  to  be  an 
Important  factor  in  determining  attitudes  toward  institutional  discrimin- 
ation. 

The  researcher  also  hypothesized  that  the  officer  candidates  and 
direct  commissioned  officers  would  have  different  attitudes  toward  institu- 
tional discrimination  against  WAC  officers  than  ROTC  cadets  because  they 
should  have  more  knowledge  about  the  profession  of  arms.  This  presumption 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  direct  commissioned  officers  are  college 
graduates,  older,  more  experienced,  more  mature  and  have  already  re- 
ceived their  commissions.  The  officer  candidates  are  on  active  duty  and 
should  have  received  information  on  promotions,  advancement,  utilization, 
assignments  and  schooling  for  WAC  officers  in  basic  and  advanced  individual 
training.  This  knowledge  should  have  been  one  of  the  motivating  factors 
in  their  decision  to  attend  DCS. 


The  ROTC  cadets  have  not  received  their  commissions  and  there- 
fore, are  not  as  committed  to  the  profession  of  arms  as  the  officer 
candidates  and  the  direct  commissioned  officers.  One  of  the  universities 
did  not  include  freshmen  and  sophomores  (MS  I and  II)  because  they  wer 
perceived  to  be  in  the  program  for  a "lark." 

Data  Collection  Techniques  - Selection  of  Sample  Population 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-six  ROTC  female  cadets,  ninety-seven 
WAC  officer  orientation  course  students  (direct  commissions)  and  seven 
female  officer  candidates  participated  in  the  survey. 

The  procedure  was  first  to  obtain  permission  to  survey  the 
selected  sample.  The  decision  was  made  to  obtain  a representative 
sample  from  all  sources  of  commission  for  WAC  officers.  The  next  step 
was  to  determine  the  size  of  the  sample.  Two  methods  were  used  to  deter- 
mine sample  size;  one  method  for  ROTC  and  another  one  for  direct  commissions 
and  OCS'.  The  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  publishes  the  name, 
address,  phone  numbers  (AUTOVON  and  commercial),  of  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  (PMS).  This  publication  also  includes  all  of  the 
schools  that  participate  in  ROTC  by  region,  junior  and  senior  ROTC,  grade, 
sex  and  race.  The  researcher  contacted  the  PMS  at  Leavenworth  High  School, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  and  obtained  his  copy  of  the  TRADOC  publication. 

From  this  publication  the  total  number  of  female  cadets  enrolled  in  ROTC 
in  the  pilot  schools  was  obtained.  The  names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  PMS'  was  also  obtained.  The  researcher  then  called  each 
PMS  and  requested  his  permission  to  include  his  female  cadets  in  the 
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population  to  be  sampled.  The  PMS  was  also  asked  to  appoint  a project 
officer  to  administer  and  return  the  questionnaires.  All  ten  PMS' 
agreed  to  allow  their  female  cadets  to  participate  in  the  survey. 

TRADOC  Headquarters  was  contacted  to  determine  the  total  number 
of  females  attending  OCS  at  Fort  Benning  and  the  WAC  Officer  Orientation 
Course  at  Fort  McClellan.  The  name  and  telephone  number  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Student  Officer  Company  at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama  was 
obtained  and  also  the  name  and  telephone  number  of  the  Commander  of  the 
5th  Student  BJittalion,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  The  two  commanders  were 
contacted  telephonically  and  permission  was  granted  to  survey  the  students.  , 
The  Commander  of  the  5th  Student  Battalion  appointed  a project  officer 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Student  Officer  Company  for  WAC  Orientation 
Coursd  served  as  the  project  officer. 

The  Dean's  office  at  West  Point  was  contacted.  The  Dean's  office 
referred  the  researcher  to  the  Office  of  Military  Leadership.  The  re- 
searcher requested  permission  to  survey  the  female  cadets.  The  officer 
contacted  stated  that  he  would  have  to  check  with  his  superiors  and  call 
back.  Two  days  later  he  called  back  and  stated  that  the  researcher  should 
send  him  one  copy  of  the  survey  instrument  and  then  a determination  would 
be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  female  cadets  would  be  Included  in  the 
sample  population.  A copy  of  the  survey  was  provided  to  the  admission 
office  by  the  Office  of  Military  Leadership.  However,  the  West  Point 
officials  finally  decided  no  additional  research  will  be  permitted. 

The  researcher  was  provided  a copy  of  "Who  are  the  West  Point  Cadets" 
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to  be  used  In  this  research  study.  That  publication  is  part  of  "Project 
Athena." 

Prior  to  sending  the  survey  instrument  to  West  Point  and  the 
other  institutions,  permission  was  requested  and  obtained  from  the 
Deputy  Commandant,  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  to  administer  the  survey. 

Of  the  twelve  institutions  that  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
survey,  eleven  participated,  for  a 92  percent  response.  Of  the  670 
questionnaires  mailed,  500  were  returned  for  a response  of  68  percent. 

T',e  response  is  shown  graphically  in  Chart  I. 

Time  and  Place  of  Study 

The  data  for  this  study  were  collected  between  10  and  28  February 
1977.  The  sample  subjects  returned  the  questionnaires  to  the  project 
officer  who  mailed  them  to  the  researcher.  The  respondents  were  instructed 
not  to  place  name,  social  security  number  of  school  in  the  questionnaire 
in  order  to  insure  anonymity. 

The  place  df  collection  was  the  eleven  institutions  that  parti- 
cipated in  the  survey. 

Questionnaire  used  for  Data  Collection 

The  data  used  for  this  study  was  collected  by  the  use  of  a 
questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  was  in  two  parts.  (See  Appendix  A for 
a complete  questionnaire).  Part  One  of  42  questions  deal  with:;  How 
women  in  general  focus  on  occupational  choices?  Part  Two  with  30  questions 
concerned:  How  did  the  respondent  choose  the  profession  of  arms  as  an 

occupation? 


Data  Processing  and  Analysis 

The  data  for  this  study  was  analyzed  using  Data  Base  Management 
MRI  System  2000  developed  by  MRI  (1970).  The  researcher  determined  the 
necessity  to  establish  codes  to  Identify  each  respondent  by  code.  The 
school  codes  were  established  first  and  then  the  respondents  were  keyed 
to  the  school  code.  (See  Appendixes  B and  C for  complete  list  of  entries 
In  master  code  book.) 

Eleven  master  codes  were  developed  to  identify  the  eleven  in- 
stitutions that  participated  in  the  survey.  Five  hundred  master  codes 
were  developed  to  identify  the  respondents  which  were  keyed  to  the  eleven 
school  codes.  One  80  column  punch  card  was  used  for  each  respondent. 

The  responses  were  keypunched  on  to  IBM  cards  and  the  data  base  was 
created  from  the  keypunched  cards,  by  using  the  MRI  system.  The  computer 
was  querried  using  the  two  codes  to  analyze  the  data.  Responses  for 
questions  Ig,  3h,  4 and  45  required  manual  recording  because  the  res- 
pondents who  answered  these  questions  were  required  to  write  a response. 

Other  data  used  in  data  analysis  were  the  perceived  value  of 
occupational  information  received  on  occupations  in  general;  the  relation- 
ship of  occupational  information  received  to  final  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion; the  discussion  of  occupational  information  in  high  school,  college 
and  profession  of  arms  training;  relationship  of  perception  of  success  in 
non-traditional  careers  and  success  in  profession  of  arms;  female  super- 
vision of  men;  women  in  combat  and  perception  and/or  acceptance  of  in- 
stitutional discrimination. 

Age 

The  mean  age  for  the  total  sample  was  24  years,  the  youngest 
was  sixteen  and  the  oldest  was  thirty-three. 
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TABLE  9 

Responses  to  Question  1,  Frequencies  and  Distribution  by  Sub-Sample 
OCS  DC  ROTC 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.3 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107 

27 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113 

29 

20 

0 

0 

3 

3 

70 

18 

21 

0 

0 

4 

4 

51 

13 

22 

2 

2 

16 

16 

23 

6 

23 

1 

1 

17 

18 

5 

1 

24 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

25 

2 

2 

15 

15 

3 

.8 

?<= 

2 

2 

8 

8 

5 

1 

27 

0 

0 

9 

9 

2 

.5 

28 

0 

0 

6 

6 

1 

.3 

29 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

~7 

lUC 

TDir 

355“ 

TW 

Education 

k‘  Data  Related  to  Second  Independent  Variable  - Education 

•1  After  evaluating  the  third  independent  variable  - source  of  com- 

^ mission  and  determing  that  the  direct  commissioned  officers  and  officer 

- candidates  had  more  knowledge  about  the  Women's  Army  Corps  than  the  ROTC 

*)* 

• cadets,  education  was  eliminated  as  an  independent  variable. 

The  researcher  determined  that  further  evaluation  would  reveal 
; the  same  information.  Education  level  and  source  of  commission  were 

determined  to  be  interrelated.  For  example,  a prerequisite  for  entering 
the  direct  commission  program  is  a college  degree  and  OCS  is  two  years 
! of  college.  Tnerefore,  these  two  groups  were  better  educated  than  the 

■'  I 

ROTC  cadets. 


TABLE  10 


Responses  to  Question  2,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

HS 

(ROTC) 

124 

(109)1 

25 

1 yr  col 

(ROTC) 

104 

21 

2 yr  col 

(ROTC,  OCS) 

87 

(85)2 

18 

3 yr  col 

(ROTC,  OCS) 

52 

(51)3 

11 

4 yr  col 

(ROTC,  OCS,  DC) 

107 

22 

MA 

(DC) 

9 

2 

Other 

(ROTC,  OCS,  DC) 

12 

(30)^ 

2 

100 

1 Data  base  contains 

109 

2 Data  base  contains 

85 

3 Data  base  contains 

31 

4 Data  base  contains 

30 

The  following  responses  were  given  to  "other"  regarding  educati 

level . 


Direct  Commission  (DC) 

1.  18  hours  graduate  level  training. 

2.  2 1/2  years  of  graduate  level  training. 

3.  Working  toward  second  degree  in  engineering. 

4.  2 Master's  Degrees 

5.  1 year  graduate  school,  no  degree  (2  responses) 

6.  5 years  of  college 

7.  Lack  medical  thesis 

8.  12  graduate  credits. 

9.  Working  on  M.A. 

PCS 

One  response  - 5 years  of  college 
Education  level  for  PCS 

1.  5 years  of  college  B.F.A. 

2.  2 years  of  college  (2  responses) 

3.  3 years  of  college 

4.  4 years  of  college  (3  responses) 

Total  7 

Average  education  level:  3.43  years  of  college. 
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RQTC 

One  response  - 6 years  of  college. 

Of  the  19  ROTC  cadets  who  responded  to  "other"  for  education  level  only 
one  should  have  been  in  this  category.  The  other  responses  ranged  fro'^ 
one  semester  of  college  to  three  years  of  college.  These  responses  were 
incorporated  in  the  appropriate  category  above. 

Methodological  Assumption 

1.  The  survey  sample  perceived  that  they  did  not  receive  the 
same  type  of  information  on  occupational  choices  as  males  received. 

2.  When  the  Women's  Army  Corps  is  phased  out,  WAC  officer  will 
lose  their  only  chance  to  be  promoted  to  general  officer. 

3.  The  survey  sample's  knowledge  of  their  opportunity  for  success 
in  the  profession  of  arms  was  limited. 

Data  Related  to  Assumption  One 

One  question  in  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine  how 
women  perceived  the  information  that  they  received  on  occupational  choice 
compared  to  that  received  by  males.  This  question  was  evaluated  by  sub- 
sample. Two  questions  were  designed  to  determine  if  the  sample  per- 
ceived thet  they  were  oriented  toward  traditional  or  non-traditional 
careers  for  women.  A sub-question  was  designed  to  determine  which  source 
of  occupational  information  encouraged  the  sample  to  choose  the  traditional 
role  of  wife  and  mother  as  opposed  to  a career.  The  main  source  of  occupa- 
tional information  was  evaluated  first. 


i 


1 


i 

■i 


t- 
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TABLE  n 

Responses  to  Question  3,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample. 


Sub  Sample 
CHOICES 

N 

OCS 

% 

N 

DC 

% 

N 

ROTC 

% 

counselor 

0 

0 

8 

8 

88 

23 

Teachers 

2 

29 

37 

39 

107 

28 

Mother 

0 

0 

14 

15 

45 

12 

Father 

3 

43 

8 

8 

29 

8 

Brother(s) 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

1 

Sister(s) 

1 

14 

1 

1 

12 

3 

Media 

1 

14 

13 

14 

40 

11 

Other 

0 

0 

14 

55 

14 

~1 

TW 

“5^1 

TM 

TM 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Fifteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


The  frequency  distribution  for  the  main  source  of  occupational  information 
question  is  almost  evenly  spread  among  the  sample.  The  main  source  of 
occupational  information  were  teachers  for  the  ROTC  cadets  and  the  direct 
commissioned  officers;  fathers  for  the  officer  candidates.  Noteworthy 
here  is  the  zero  response  from  the  officer  candidates  for  counselors  and 
the  low  percentage  from  the  direct  commissioned  officers.  Providing  occupa- 
tional information  is  one  of  the  main  functions  of  school  counselors  and 
therefore,  should  have  received  the  highest  percentage. 

TABLE  12 

Responses  to  Question  6,  Frequencies  and  Distribution  by  Sub-Sample 


OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

More  Traditional 

2 

29 

31 

33, 

93 

25 

Males  more 

2 

29 

21 

22 

107 

28 

No  difference 

3 

43 

43 

45 

177 

47 

T 

W 

“5? 

TW 
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Hotal  sub  sample  equals  97,  two  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Total  sub  sample  equals  396,  nineteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

There  is  no  noteworthy  difference  among  the  sub  sample's  per- 
ception of  the  occupational  information  that  they  received  as  opposed 
to  that  given  to  males.  There  was  a high  no  response  rate  among  the 
ROTC  cadets  (19).  The  majority  of  all  three  sub  samples  perceived  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  occupational  information  that  they 
received  and  that  given  to  males.  This  data  examined  alone  would  make 
assumption  one  invalid.  However,  this  assumption  was  tested  further 
in  Table  13,  using  the  independent  variable  traditional  v.  non-traditional  j 

career  fields.  It  was  hypothesized  that  they  would  have  been  oriented 
toward  non-traditional  career  fields  if  they  had  received  the  same  occupa- 
tional information  as  males.  Men  are  normally  oriented  toward  non- 
traditional  female  professions,  i.e.  medical  (doctor),  law,  science, 
engineering,  politic';,  etc. 

TABLE  13 

Responses  to  Question  5a,  Frequencies  and  Distribution  by  Sub-Sample 


OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Counselor 

0 

0 

9 

13 

9 

13 

Teachers 

0 

0 

4 

27 

8 

11 

Mother 

1 

50 

5 

33 

33 

46 

Father 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

6 

Brother(s) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Sister(s) 

0 

0 

1 

6 

5 

7 

Media 

1 

50 

1 

6 

5 

7 

Other 

0 

0 

1 

6 

6 

8 

2 

100 

15 

100 

tT 

100‘ 

95 
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Only  71  answered  yes  to  question  5,  (4?3  answered  no)  that  is 
the  main  source  of  their  occupational  information  encouraged  them  to 
enter  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother  as  opposed  to  a career. 
However,  88  answered  question  5a,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
17  did  not  understand  the  questions.  All  three  sub  samples  were  en- 
couraged more  by  their  mothers  to  enter  the  traditional  role  of  wife 
and  mother  than  any  of  their  other  sources  of  occupational  information. 
About  a fourth  of  the  direct  commissioned  officers  were  also  encouraged 
by  teachers  to  enter  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother.  Note- 
worthy, is  the  small  percentage  of  fathers  in  the  ROTC  and  di rect  com- 
missioned officers  groups  and  none  among  the  officer  candidates  who 
encouraged  their  daughters  to  enter  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and 
mother. 

Data  Related  to  Independent  Variable  Three,  Dependent  Variable  One  and 
Assumption  One.  ' 

The  careers  listed  below  were  selected  by  this  researcher  as  tradi- 
tional and  non-tradi tional  occupations  for  women. 


TRADITIONAL 

NON- 

-TRADITIONAL 

1 . Teachi ng 

1 . 

Medical  (Doctor) 

2.  Medical  (nurse) 

2. 

Lngi  neen  ng 

3.  Factory  work  and  shop  work 

3. 

Armed  Forces 

4.  Domestic  service 

4. 

Mi  nistry 

5.  Dressmaking 

5. 

Law 

6.  Secretary 

6. 

Agri cul ture 

7.  Social  work 

7. 

Transportati  on 

8.  Civil  Service 

8. 

Mi  ni  ng 

9.  Owners,  etc. 

10.  Commerce 
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k 

L 


P 

I 


4 

ft 


11.  Finance 

12.  Statemanship 

13.  Sculpture 

14.  Airplane  Pilot 

15.  Music 

16.  Art 
TABLE  14 

Responses  to  Question  4,  Frequencies  and  Distribution  by  Sub-Sample 
OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Traditional 

4 

57 

57 

59 

217 

58 

Non-tradi- 

3 

43 

40 

41 

157 

42 

tional 

W 

“57 

T0O 

m 

W 

The  data  presented  in  Table  12  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the 
sample  perceived  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  occupational 
information  they  received  and  that  given  to  males.  The  fact  that  over 
50  percent  of  all  three  sub  samples  were  oriented  toward  traditional 
female  occupations  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  their  perception  of  the 
information  that  they  received  was  wrong.  This  changes  assumption  one 
from  an  assumption  to  a fact.  Even  though  they  perceived  that  the  infor- 
mation was  the  same  as  that  given  males,  the  data  above  shows  that  the 
majority  were  oriented  toward  traditional  careers.  This  also  indicates 
a lack  of  awareness  of  the  type  of  occupational  '’►formation  that  men 
receive. 
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Value  of  Occupational  Information 

Eight  questions  were  designed  to  determine  the  value  rating  that 
the  sample  gave  each  source  of  their  occupational  information.  The 
data  on  the  main  sources  of  occupational  information  are  reflected  on 
Table  11. 

ThBLE  15 

Responses  to  Question  7,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

ocs 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N % 

N 

% 

Very  Valuable 

0 

0 

4 

4 

77 

20 

Somewhat  Valuable 

2 

29 

36 

38 

183 

48 

Of  No  Value 

5 

71 

56 

58 

124 

32 

T 

W 

^6> 

W 

3M? 

To5 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Twelve  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


The  majority  of  the  ROTC  cadets  felt  that  the  occupational  informa- 
tion received  from  school  counselors  was  of  no  value.  This  was  not 
surprising  since  none  of  this  sub  group  chose  school  counselors  as  their 
main  source  of  occupational  information.  The  percentages  for  the  other 
two  sub  groups  were  also  compared  with  their  responses  to  question  3 - 
main  source  of  occupational  information.  Eight  percent  of  the  direct 
commissioned  officers  chose  counselors  as  their  main  source  and  38  per- 
cent perceived  that  the  information  received  was  of  no  value.  Twenty- 
three  percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets  chose  counselors  as  their  main  source 
and  32  percent  felt  that  the  information  received  was  of  no  value. 
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TABLE  16 

Responses  to  Question  8,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  Valuable 

1 

14 

28 

29 

111 

29 

Somewhat  Valuable 

1 

14 

49 

51 

195 

50 

Of  No  Value 

5 

71 

20 

21 

82 

21 

7 

Too 

97 

Too 

388^ 

Too 

^ Eight  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  direct  commissioned  officers  chose 
teachers  as  their  main  source  and  51  percent  felt  that  this  information 
was  somewhat  valuable.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets  selected 
teachers  as  their  main  source  and  50  percent  felt  that  the  information 
received  was  valuable.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  officer  candidates  selected 
teachers  as  their  main  source  and  70  percent  felt  that  this  information 
was  of  no  value. 

TABLE  17 

Responses  to  Question  9,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  Valuable 

1 

14 

36 

37 

169 

44 

Somewhat  Valuable 

3 

43 

35 

36 

151 

39 

Of  No  Value 

3 

43 

36 

27 

66 

17 

T 

“57 

TM 

Hen  did  not  respond 

to 

this  question. 
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When  comparing  the  responses  to  this  question  to  those  in  ques- 
tion 3,  the  most  noteworthy  data  was  that  none  of  the  officer  candi- 
dates selected  mother  as  their  main  source  of  information,  yet  14 
percent  felt  that  the  information  received  from  their  mother's  was 
very  valuable  and  43  percent  felt  that  it  was  somewhat  valuable.  They 
probably  placed  a high  value  on  the  information  because  only  one  of  the 
seven  mothers  encouraged  her  daughter  to  enter  the  traditional  role  of 
wife  and  mother.  Only  twelve  percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets  and  15  percent 
of  the  direct  commissioned  officers  chose  mother  as  their  main  source 
and  44  and  37  percent  respectively  felt  that  this  information  was  very 
valuable.  The  mothers'  information  was  valued  very  much  higher  by 
all  three  sub  groups  than  that  given  to  counselors  or  teachers. 

TABLE  18 

Responses  to  Question  10,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

ocs 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  Valuable 

3 

43 

33 

34 

126 

33 

Somewhat  Valuable 

4 

57 

36 

38 

145 

39 

Of  No  Value 

0 

0 

27 

28 

107 

28 

~1 

TW 

3782 

W 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Twenty-nine  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


Forty-three  percent  of  the  officer  candidates  selected  father  as 
their  main  source  and  the  same  percentage  felt  that  the  information  re- 
ceived was  very  valuable.  Eight  percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets  and  the 
direct  commissioned  officers  selected  father  as  their  main  source  and 
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33  and  34  percent  respectively  felt  that  the  Information  received 
was  very  valuable.  This  is  noteworthy  especially  when  compared  with 
question  5a,  only  6 percent  of  the  fathers  in  these  two  sub  samples 
encouraged  their  daughters  to  enter  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and 
mother. 

TABLE  19 

Responses  to  Question  11,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

ocs 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  Valuable 

0 

0 

12 

13 

65 

18 

Somewhat  Valuable 

2 

29 

26 

29 

121 

33 

Of  No  Value 

5 

71 

51 

57 

184, 

, 50 

*T 

Too 

“851 

TM 

370' 

! m 

^ Eight  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Twenty-six  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


Brothers  received  a low  selection  rate  from  the  total  sample  as 
main  source  and  the  majority  felt  that  the  information  received  was  of 
no  value. 

TABLE  20 

Responses  to  Question  12,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  valuable 

0 

0 

16 

19 

79 

21 

Somewhat  Valuable 

2 

33 

23 

27 

123 

33 

Of  No  Value 

4 

“61 

67 

TM 

47 

“§62 

55 

169 

§7T3 

46 

TM 

pr 


1 
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^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Twenty-five  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

Sisters,  like  brothers  received  a low  selection  rate  from  the 
total  sample  as  main  source  and  other  50  percent  felt  that  the  infor- 
mation received  was  of  no  value. 


TABLE  21 

Responses  to  Question  13,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  Valuable 

0 

0 

26 

27 

143 

37 

Somewhat  Valuable 

6 

86 

49 

51 

192 

49 

Of  No  Value 

1 

“7 

14 

W 

27 

97 

23 

W 

56 

WO 

14 

Too 

^Five  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


Fourteen  percent  of  the  officer  candidates  and  the  ROTC  cadets 
selected  media  as  their  main  source  and  14  percent  also  felt  that  the 
information  received  was  of  no  value.  The  majority  of  the  total  sample 
felt  that  the  information  received  was  somewhat  valuable. 

TABLE  22 

Responses  to  Question  14,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  Valuable 

1 

14 

24 

25 

139 

36 

Somewhat  Valuable 

4 

57 

25 

55 

220 

56 

Of  no  Value 

2 

29 

19 

20 

32 

8 

“5^ 

3^ 

100 
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Ijwo  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Five  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

Noteworthy  in  the  analysis  of  this  data  is  that  the  percentages 
vary  only  a few  points  among  the  sample  for  "somewhat  valuable."  This 
is  interesting  when  compared  with  question  3,  a low  percentage  of  thf 
total  sample  chose  other  as  their  main  source,  yet  other  50  percent  felt 
that  the  information  received  was  somewhat  valuable. 

This  data  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  sample's  sources  of 
occupational  information  oriented  them  toward  traditional  female  career 
fields  as  opposed  to  non-traditional  career  fields.  Men  were  provided 
different  information.  This  differentiation  led  to  discrimination  because 
these  young  women  were  not  provided  valuable  information  on  occupations 
that  they  may  have  had  an  aptitude  for  and  had  an  interest  in.  Only  66 
of  the  478  who  responded  to  question  4 were  encouraged  to  choose  the 
profession  of  arms.  Since  these  young  women  were  obviously  interested 
in  the  profession  of  arms  they  rejected  the  advice  that  they  received 
from  their  sources  and  sought  information  through  other  means. 

Occupational  Information  in  High  School  and  College 

Six  questions  were  designed  in  the  questionnaire  to  determine  how 
the  sample  felt  about  the  occupational  information  received  in  high 
school  and  college. 

TABLE  23 


Responses  to  Question 

15. 

Frequencies 

and  Distribution 

1 by 

Sub-Sampl 

SUB  SAMPLE 

ocs 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

1 

14 

15 

16 

108 

28 

No 

6 

86 

81 

84 

279 

72 

7 

Too 

TM 

387? 

T(50 

**  < J’*  ^ 

W-.* 
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^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

p 

^Nine  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

A very  high  percentage  of  all  three  sub  samples  felt  that  the 
time  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  occupational  choices  was  not  adequate. 

TABLE  24 

Responses  to  Question  16,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub  Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

ocs 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

O' 

/o 

10th 

2 

33 

20 

26 

100 

29 

11th 

1 

17 

22 

29 

126 

37 

12th 

50 

TM 

45 

TM 

116  34 

m 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Twenty  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Fifty-four  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


The  high  no  response  rate  on  this  question  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  occupational  information  was  given  in  the  freshman  year  of 
high  school  when  the  students  were  too  young  to  understand  it  and  make 
a decision  concerning  their  life  work,  or  it  was  not  given  at  all. 

Some  of  the  respondents  did  write  on  their  questionnaire  that  occupational 
information  was  not  provided  in  their  high  schools.  The  responses  to 
this  question  were  not  surprising  considering  the  high  percentage  of 
negative  answers  in  the  previous  question. 
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table  25 

Responses  to  Question  17,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

3 

43 

65 

67 

309 

80 

No 

4 

57 

31 

32 

79 

20 

7 

^One  did  not  respond 

Too 
to  this 

question. 

W 

388' 

2 Tod 

Eight  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  ROTC  cadets  spent  more  time  reading  about  occupations  in  high 
school  than  the  officer  candidates  or  the  direct  commissioned  officers. 
The  high  percentage  of  "yes"  answers  in  all  three  sub  groups  was  com- 
pared to  the  high  percentage  of  "no"  responses  in  the  previous  question. 
This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  these  students  were  motivated  to  seek 
information  on  their  own  that  was  not  provided  by  their  high  schools. 

The  responses  to  this  Question  were  also  compared  to  question  29  (value 
of  information  from  other  sources.  Table  37)  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  sample  felt  that  the  information  received  was  not  adequate.  This 
finding  supports  research  presented  earlier  in  this  study  that  there  is 
very  little  occupational  information  available  to  women.  Researchers 
and  writers  failed  to  provide  this  group  of  interested  young  women 
the  occupational  information  that  they  did  not  receive  in  their  high 
schools. 


i 
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TABLE  26 

Responses  to  Question  18,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 
CHOICES 

N 

OCS 

% 

N 

DC 

% 

ROTC 

N 

% 

Adequate 

1 

14 

24 

25 

138 

39 

Not  Adequate 

6 

T 

86 

T(50 

75 

W 

216. 

61 

W 

^One  did  not  respond 

to  this 

question. 

^Forty-two  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  high  no  response  rate  by  the  ROTC  cadets  to  this  question  was 
attributed  to  the  high  percentage  (124)  of  high  school  graduates  among 
this  group.  The  noteworthy  findings  here  is  from  the  direct  commissioned 
officers  who  are  all  college  graduates  or  higher.  Seventy-five  percent 
felt  that  the  time  devoted  to  occupational  information  in  college  was 
not  adequate.  The  average  education  level  among  the  officer  candidates 
is  3.43  years  of  college  (4  out  of  7 are  college  graduates).  Eighty-six 
percent  of  this  group  felt  that  the  time  devoted  to  occupation  informa- 
tion was  not  adequate.  Since  all  of  the  ROTC  cadets  are  still  in  college 
they  still  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  more  occupational  information. 
However,  this  is  doubtful  based  on  the  responses  from  the  other  two  sub 
samples.  Earlier  findings  in  this  chapter  were  that  the  occupational 
information  received  by  the  sample  was  not  adequate.  College,  like 
high  school,  failed  to  provide  these  young  women  with  the  information 
necessary  to  choose  a suitable  occupation. 
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TABLE  27 

Responses  to  Question  19,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Freshmen 

3 

50 

32 

41 

237 

83 

Sophomore 

2 

33 

18 

23 

29 

10 

Junior 

0 

0 

11 

14 

11 

4 

Senior 

1, 

17 

18^ 

23 

8 

3 

TW 

7^ 

100 

W 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Eighteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^One  hundred  eleven  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


The  same  interpretation  as  the  previous  table. 

TABLE  28 

Responses  to  Question  20,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

7 

100 

76 

79 

292 

80 

No 

0 

~1 

0 

TT50 

20. 

21 

W 

74, 

20 

TOO 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Thirty  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


The  same  interpretation  made  for  questions  17  and  18  are  applicable 
to  this  question.  (Tables  25  and  26). 

Relationship  Between  Occupational  Choice  and  Main  Source  of  Information 
Nine  questions  keyed  to  question  3 were  chosen  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  main  source  of  occupation  information  and  the 
occupational  choice. 


i 
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TABLE  29 


Responses  to  Question 

21,  Frequencies  and  Percentages 

by  Sub-Sampl 

SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Main  Source 

1 

14 

8 

8 

66 

18 

Combination 

4 

57 

68 

70 

270 

72 

Not  Influenced 

2 

29 

21 

22 

39, 

10 

T 

TW 

rr 

TW 

ml 

W 

^Twenty-one  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  total  sample  was  influenced  more  by  a combination  of  sources 
than  by  their  main  source  of  occupational  information.  The  frequency 
distribution  among  the  sample  is  not  noteworthy. 

TABLE  30 

Responses  to  Question  22,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 


OCS 


DC 


ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Adequate 

0 

0 

12 

13 

93 

24 

Needed  more 

7 

100 

82, 

-w 

87 

290 

76 

7 

mo 

Too 

3^ 

Too 

^Three  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Thirteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  officer  candidates  response  on  this  question  was  consistent 
with  their  responses  to  question  3 (Table  11).  The  ROTC  cadets  and  the 
officers  with  direct  commissions  were  not  as  consistent,  with  a slightly 
higher  percent  feeling  the  information  they  received  from  school  counselors 
was  adequate.  However,  as  reported  in  Table  12,  the  majority  of  the 
sample  perceived  that  the  information  that  they  received  was  no  different 
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than  that  given  to  males.  Because  they  perceived  that  the  information 
received  from  school  counselors  was  inadequate,  therefore,  males  also 
received  inadequate  information.  From  the  sample's  view  both  males 
and  females  from  their  institutions  were  not  prepared  to  make  intel- 
ligent occupational  decisions  based  on  the  information  receiveu  from 
their  school  counselors. 


TABLE  31 


Responses  to  Question 

23,  Frequencies 

; and 

Percentages  by  Sub  Sampl 

SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Adequate 

0 

0 

26 

28 

109 

29 

Needed  more 

7 

100 

68 

72 

271 

71 

7 

w 

94 1 

3802 

W 

^Three  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Sixteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


In  question  3,  29  percent  of  the  officer  candidates  selected 
teachers  as  their  main  source  of  occupational  information,  however,  one 
hundred  percent  felt  that  they  were  an  inadequate  source.  Teachers  were 
the  main  source  for  39  percent  of  the  direct  commissioned  officers  and 
72  percent  felt  that  the  information  received  was  inadequate.  Teachers 
were  the  main  source  for  28  percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets  and  71  percent-' 
felt  that  the  information  received  was  not  adequate.  Teachers,  like 
school  counselors,  have  an  obligation  to  provide  occupational  information 
to  all  their  students.  Apparently,  the  teachers  and  school  counselors 
for  the  sample  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  need  occupational 
information  since  they  would  probably  marry  immediately  following  high 
school  or  college  and  become  wives  and  mothers. 


.A.\ 
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TABLE  32 

Responses  to  Question  24,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Adequate 

2 

29 

41 

44 

130 

35 

Needed  more 

5 

71 

52 

56 

246 

65 

7 

Too 

93I 

100 

376^ 

Too 

Vour  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Twenty  did 

not  respond  to  this 

question. 

When 

comparing 

the  responses  to  this 

question 

to  those  in  ques- 

tion  3 (Table  11),  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  officer 
candidates  selected  their  mothers  as  their  main  source,  however,  29  per- 
cent felt  that  the  information  received  was  adequate.  Fifteen  percent 
of  the  direct  commissioned  officers  and  12  percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets 
selected  mother  as  their  main  source,  however,  44  and  35  percent  respective- 
ly felt  that  the  information  received  was  adequate.  The  majority  of  the 
sample  felt  that  their  mothers  were  an  inadequate  source  of  occupational 
information.  This  is  noteworthy,  as  mothers,  like  teachers  and  school 
counselors,  have  an  obligation  to  provide  their  children  with  occupational 
information. 

TABLE  33 

Responses  to  Question  25,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Adequate 

3 

43 

40 

43 

120 

33 

Needed  more 

4 

57 

54 

57 

245 

67 

7 

TOO 

TT50 

TCRT 

no 


Hhree  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

2 

Thirty-one  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  officer  candidates  responded  to  this  question  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  they  did  to  question  3 (Table  11).  Only  8 percent  of  Jie 
direct  commissioned  officers  chose  father  as  their  main  source,  however, 

43  percent  felt  that  the  information  received  was  adequate.  Eight 
percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets  also  chose  father  as  their  main  source  and 
33  percent  felt  that  the  information  received  was  adequate.  Ginzberg,  et.al. 
(1966)  stated  that  parents  face  the  choice  of  an  occupation  twice,  once 
for  themselves  and  again  for  their  children.  The  majority  of  the  sample's 
parents  failed  to  provide  them  adequate  information  from  which  to  make 
an  occupational  choice.  The  parents  of  the  sample  should  have  also  been 
concerned  with  the  lack  of  occupational  information  provided  by  school 
counselors  and  teachers  and  this  concern  should  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  administrator.  Another  method  for  improving  the 
occupational  information  program  would  be  to  have  parent-teacher  conferences 
privately  or  at  PTA  meetings.  There  appears  to  be  a lack  of  concern 
among  parents,  teachers  and  counselors  over  the  inadequate  occupational 
information  provided  by  educational  institutions,  especially  to  female 
students. 

TABLE  34 

Responses  to  Question  26,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

ocs 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Adequate 

0 

0 

19 

24 

90 

26 

Needed  more 

7 

100 

60, 

76 

258.. 

74 

"7 

TO 

TO 

TO 

m 


^Eighteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Forty-eight  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  high  percentage  among  the  direct  commissioned  officers  who 
did  not  respond  to  this  question  probably  means  that  they  do  not  have 
brothers.  This  assumption  was  made  because  of  the  consistent  high 
response  rate  from  this  sub  group.  The  same  assumption  was  made  for 
the  high  percentage  who  did  not  respond  among  the  ROTC  cadets.  Even 
though  this  group  has  consistently  failed  to  respond  to  questions  this 
is  the  greatest  percentage  of  no  responses,  except  for  the  college 
.luestions  Additional,  they  may  have  younger  brothers  who  do  not  have 
occupational  information.  Finally,  brothers  may  feel  that  their  sisters 
do  not  need  occupational  information. 

TABLE  35 


Responses  to  Question  27,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE  OCS 

CHOICES  N % 

Adequate  0 0 

Needed  more  6 100 


“6l  W 


DC  ROTC 


N 

% 

N 

% 

22 

27 

95 

27 

73 

256, 

73 

82^ 

100 

3FT3 

W 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Fifteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Forty-five  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  low  response  rate  to  this  question  was  attributed,  in  part,  to 
the  same  reasons  given  for  the  previous  question.  Additionally,  the 
sisters  are  products  of  the  same  education  system  and  home  environment 
as  the  sample,  having  the  same  parents  and  probably  the  same  teachers 
and  counselors.  Therefore,  they  have  limited  occupational  information. 
The  sisters  may  have  accepted  the  conditioning  by  society  that  their  (and 
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other  women's)  most  important  function  is  to  be  a wife  and  mother. 

TABLE  36 

Responses  to  Question  28,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Adequate 

2 

29 

35 

36 

181 

48 

Needed  more 

5 

71 

64 

200„ 

52 

7 

TOO 

96l 

Too 

100 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Fifteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


Fourteen  percent  of  the  officer  candidates  and  direct  commissioned 
officers  selected  media  as  their  main  source  and  29  and  36  percent  re- 
spectively felt  that  the  information  received  was  adequate.  Eleven 
percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets  selected  media  as  their  main  source  and  48 
percent  felt  that  the  information  received  was  adequate.  However,  more 
than  half  of  the  sample  felt  that  they  needed  more  information  from  this 
source.  The  media  has  the  capability  through  a variety  of  sources,  to 
provide  current  information  on  the  availability,  requirements  and  location 
of  jobs.  The  media  is  also  responsible  for  providing  consumer  information. 
This  consumer  information  is  geared  to  a target  audience,  using  techniques 
to  achieve  the  desired  results.  The  media  uses  consumer  information  as 
a means  of  adding  the  society  in  conditioning  women  to  accept  and  be 
happy  in  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother. 

TABLE  37 

Responses  to  Question  29,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 

SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 

CHOICES  N % N % N % 


Adequate 

2 

29 

40 

43 

193 

51 

Needed  more 

5 

71 

54 

57 

184 

49 

T 

TM 

9Tl 

TM 

3772 

TOT 

r 
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Hhree  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Nineteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

None  of  the  officer  candidates  selected  other  as  their  main  source 
of  information,  however,  29  percent  felt  that  the  information  received 
was  adequate.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  direct  commissioned  officers  and 
the  ROTC  cadets  selected  other  as  their  main  source  and  43  and  51 
percent  respectively  felt  that  the  information  received  was  adequate. 
Therefore,  more  than  half  of  the  officer  candidates  and  the  direct  com- 
missions felt  that  the  information  received  was  inadequate  and  slightly 
less  than  half  of  the  ROTC  cadets  agreed  with  them.  These  young  women 
are  a representative  sample  of  three  of  the  Army's  sources  of  commission. 
Their  responses  to  the  above  question  indicate  that  the  majority  have 
not  been  provided  sufficient  information  about  occupations  in  order  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  The  data  indicate  that  three  of  Dr.  Wimberley's 
(reference  used  in  Chapter  I)  five  basic  institutions  (the  family,  economic 
and  education)  have  failed  to  prepare  these  young  women  to  participate  in 
the  American  occupational  system. 

Relationship  of  Perception  of  Success  in  Non-Traditional  Careers  and 
Success  in  the  Profession  of  Arms  - Data  Related  to  Independent  Variable 
Three  and  Dependent  Variable  One  and  Assumption  One  and  ThreF! 

Responses  to  questions  in  part  one  of  the  questionnaire  were  com- 
pared to  responses  to  part  two  of  the  questionnaire.  Sixty-three  percent 
of  the  total  sample  felt  that  they  would  not  have  as  much  occupational 
mobility  in  the  American  society  as  men,  however,  44  percent  felt  that 
their  opportunity  for  assignments  in  the  profession  of  arms  was  equal 
to  that  of  a man.  The  proper  assignments  lead  to  success  in  the  profession 
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of  arms.  The  following  charts  are  designed  to  show  the  relationship 
between  the  total  sample's  perception  of  success  in  non-traditional 
careers  as  compared  with  the  profession  of  arms.  The  total  sample  had 
high  expectations  for  their  ability  to  succeed  in  the  medical,  law, 
and  engineering  professions.  They  also  had  a high  expectation  of  their 
ability  to  succeed  in  the  profession  of  arms.  They  did  feel,  however, 
that  they  would  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  This  position  is  among  the  30  percent  general 
officer  positions  that  are  closed  to  women. 

The  high  positive  response  to  this  set  of  questions  was  compared 
to  the  responses  given  earlier  in  this  chapter  to  the  amount  of  occupa- 
tional information  received  from  various  sources.  Their  positive 
responses  were  then  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  were  made  of  the  basis 
of  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  these  career  fields.  Medical,  law,  and 
engineering  were  listed  among  Splaner  (1973)  ten  non-traditional  careers 
for  women.  Splaner  stated  that  women  no  longer  have  to  feel  that  these 
fields  are  male  domains, however,  she  did  say  that  it  is  harder  for  a 
woman  to  succeed  than  it  is  for  a man. 


YES 

TABLE  38 
RESPONSES 
NO 

DON' 

't  KNOW 

QUESTION 

4 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Equal  to 

69 

57 

118 

38 

31 

48 

218 

44 

; 

Less  than 

46 

38 

184 

59 

30 

47 

261 

53 

Greater  than 

4 

.03 

7 

.02 

1 

.02 

12 

.02 

\ 

Total 

Question  30 

TT9 

“98 

W 

“9T 

59T 

499I 

W 

Responses 
^Pertain  to 

122 

Question 

24 

30  only 

313 

63 

64 

13 

lool 
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GREATER  THAN 
N % 


EQUAL  TO 


N 


% 


TABLE  39 

RESPONSES 

LESS  THAN 
N % 


TOTAL  N 


TO  QUESTION  32 
% 


DIFFERENTIAL 


Equal  to 

4 

.9 

20 

45 

20 

45 

69 

44 

9 

25^ 

Less  than 

1 

.4 

118 

41 

155 

41 

354 

285 

58 

69^ 

Greater  than 

2 

1 

51 

32 

104 

65 

157 

160 

33 

3^ 

Total 

7 

189 

279 

475 

489 

100 

142 

Question  67 
Responses 

Differential 

8 

ll 

2 

191 

2l 

40 

283 

4l 

59 

482 

(100%) 

NOTES; 

1 - Difference  between  the  total  and  question  67  responses. 

2 - Difference  between  total  and  to  question  32. 

3 - The  differential  in  the  last  column  represents  the  number  who  responded  to  question 

32  and  did  not  respond  to  question  67. 

TABLE  40 
RESPONSES 


GREATER 

N 

THAN 

% 

EQUAL  TO 
N % 

LESS 

N 

THAN 

% 

TOTAL 

TO  QUESTION 
N 

33 

% 

DIFFERENTIAL 

- 

Equal  to 

8 

.04 

160 

74 

43 

20 

211 

215 

44 

43 

• K 

Less  than 

6 

.03 

159 

70 

58 

25 

223 

228 

47 

5^ 

i. 

Greater  than 

6 

13 

29 

63 

9 

20 

44 

46 

.09 

23 

4 

lotal 

20 

348 

no 

478 

489 

100 

Question  68 
Responses 

21 

.04 

355 

73 

112 

23 

488 

I 

*■  1 

Differential 

ll 

7l 

2l 

l2 

ll3 
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NOTES: 

1 - Difference  between  the  total  and  question  68  responses. 

2 - Difference  between  total  responses  to  questions  33  and  68. 

3 - Difference  between  total  and  number  to  question  33. 

4 - The  differential  in  the  last  column  represents  the  number  who  responded  to 

question  33  and  did  not  respond  to  question  68. 

TABLE  41 
RESPONSES 

TO  QUESTION  69 


1 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

TOTAL 

N 

% 

DIFFERENTIAL 

Yes 

13 

33 

60 

35 

62 

22 

135 

138 

28 

33 

No 

14 

35 

61 

35 

131 

47 

206 

209 

43 

33 

Don't  Know 

13 

33 

48 

28 

77 

28 

138 

142 

29 

43 

Total 

40 

100 

169 

98 

270 

97 

479 

4892 

100 

Question  34 
Responses 

40 

.08 

172 

35 

276 

57 

4882 

• ‘ 

Greater  than  Equal 

to 

Less 

than 

(100%) 

Differential 

3l 

6l 

l2 

10 

NOTES: 

1 - Difference  between  total  and  question  34  responses 

2 - Difference  between  total  responses  to  questions  34  and  69. 

3 - Difference  between  total  and  number  to  question  69 


4 - The  differential  in  the  last  column  represents  the  number  who  responded  to 
Question  34  and  did  not  respond  to  question  69. 
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1 

Goals  and  Expectations 

Six  questions  were  designed  in  the  questionnaire  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  sample  had  high  expectations  and  goals  for  them- 
selves and  other  women.  Also  included  in  this  group  of  questions  wai, 
one  concerning  whether  or  not  they  would  like  to  work  for  a woman.  i 

An  individual's  goals  and  expectations  should  be  realistic.  The  analysis  j 

cf  the  findings  to  this  point  has  shown  that  the  sample's  perception 
of  their  ability  for  success  in  the  civilian  society  and  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  arms  has  been  unrealistic.  Since  this  group  is  a representative 
sample  of  the  Army's  future  female  officers  their  attitudes  toward 
themselves  and  other  women  in  top  positions  is  important.  Some  women 
in  "male  jobs"  develop  a 'queen  bee  syndrome',  i.e.,  they  do  not  want 
any  other  women  to  enter  the  organization  and  jeopardize  their  unique 
position. 

TABLE  42 

Responses  to  Question  35,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N % 

N 

% 

Greater  than 

0 

0 

8 9 

38 

10 

Equal  to 

1 

14 

28  33 

140 

35 

Less  than 

6 

86 

50  58 

218 

55 

Total 

7 

100 

86^  100 

396 

100 

^Eleven  did  not  respond  to  this 

question. 

The  total 

sample  felt  that  their  chances 

for  success 

was 

less 

than  that  of  a mar 

1 in 

politics. 

Politics,  like 

the  military 

, is 

"the 

epitome  of  a male 

dominated  establishment."  The 

sample  was 

probably 
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aware  that  there  are  no  women  in  the  Senate  and  18  in  the  House.  They 
were  more  aware  of  this  information  than  on  other  non-traditional 
career  fields  because  of  the  public  nature  of  this  profession. 

TABLE  43 

Responses  to  Question  36,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 
CHOICES 

N 

OCS 

% 

N 

DC 

% 

N 

ROTC 

% 

Greater  than 

0 

0 

5 

6 

46 

12 

Equal  to 

3 

43 

56 

67 

257 

65 

Less  than 

4 

57 

22 

27 

93 

23 

Total 

7 

100 

83^ 

100 

396 

100 

^Fourteen  did 

not  reply 

to  this  question 

The  total  sample  felt  that  their  chances  for  success  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  a man  in  the  science  profession.  This  unrealistic 
optimism  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  have  very  little  occupa- 
tional information.  The  science  profession  is  among  the  ten  fields 
that  Splaner  (1973)  identified  as  non-traditional  for  women.  She  stated 
that  a woman's  chances  for  success  in  the  science  profession  is  less 
than  that  of  a man.  The  survey  that  sociologist  Lucy  Sells  (1973) 
conducted  at  Berkeley  found  that  92  percent  of  female  students  could 
major  in  only  5 out  of  20  available  fields  because  they,  unlike  males, 
had  not  taken  four  years  of  high  school  math.  The  science  profession 
requires  a good  math  background. 


i 
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TABLE  44 


Responses  to 

Question 

31, 

Frequencies 

and  1 

Percentages 

by  Sub' 

SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

5 

71 

48 

49 

255 

65 

No 

1 

14 

30 

31 

68 

17 

Don't  know 

1 

14 

19 

20 

67 

17 

Total 

7 

100 

97 

100 

390^ 

100 

^Six  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  total  sample  would  like  to  be  employers 
themselves  in  the  future.  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  this  group 
of  young  women  have  high  expectations  and  have  set  high  goals  for  them- 
selves. It  is  highly  unlikely  that  they  would  be  successful  employers 
because  the  occupational  information  that  they  received  has  not  prepared 
them  to  be  successful  employers.  Mitchell  and  Baker  (1975)  were  quoted 
earlier  in  this  paper  as  stating  that  an  individual's  main  concern  in 
seeking  an  occupation  should  be  the  perceptions  of  the  outcome  of  a 
particular  choice  for  him  or  her.  Ginzberg,  et.  al . (1966)  stated  that 
choosing  an  occupation  consists  of  three  periods,  "fantasy,  tentative, 
and  realistic  choice."  The  sample  is  still  in  the  fantasy  stage  because, 
due  to  a lack  of  information,  they  have  not  been  able  to  assess  their 
capabilities  or  the  opportunities  and  limitations  of  reality. 

TABLE  45 

Responses  to  Question  37,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

5 

71 

64 

67 

241 

62 

No 

1 

14 

17 

18 

89 

23 

Don't  know 

1 

14 

14 

15 

58 

15 

7 

100 

95I 

100 

3882 

100 
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^Two  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Eight  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  total  sample  felt  that  a woman  could  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armt 
Forces.  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  sample  had  high  expecta- 
tions and  achievement  goals  for  women  in  general.  They  would  probably 
vote  for  and  support  a female  candidate  for  President.  The  sample 
faced  the  reality  of  the  difficulty  that  they  would  have  succeeding  in 
a political  career  in  their  responses  to  question  35  (Table  42),  however, 
did  not  believe  that  other  women  would  have  the  same  difficulty. 

TABLE  46 

Responses  to  Question  38,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 
CHOICES 

N 

OCS 

% 

N 

DC 

% 

N 

ROTC 

% 

; Yes 

2 

29 

14 

15 

81 

21 

No 

5 

71 

73 

77 

264 

68 

I Don't  know 

0 

0 

8 

8 

44 

11 

Total 

7 

100 

95^ 

100 

3892 

100 

^Two  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

2$even  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  responses  to  this  question  when  compared  with  the  responses 
to  the  previous  question  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  sample  be- 
lieved that  women  in  general  should  be  President  of  the  United  States 
but  they  have  not  set  this  as  an  individual  goal.  Their  attitude  is 
it  can  be  done  but  let  someone  else  do  it.  Their  responses  to  this 
question  are  consistent  with  their  responses  to  question  35  (Table  42) 
they  felt  that  their  chances  for  success  in  politics  was  less  than  that 
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of  a man.  Fear  of  failure  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  majority 
would  not  like  to  be  President. 

TABLE  47 

Responses  to  Question  39,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPLE  DCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

5 

71 

66 

69 

240 

62 

No 

1 

14 

20 

21 

63 

16 

Don't  know 

1 

14 

9 

9 

85 

22 

Total 

7 

100 

95^ 

100 

3882 

100 

^Two  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Eight  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  sample  would  like  to  work  for  a woman. 
This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  would  not  resent  having  women 
in  supervisory  positions.  The  twenty-two  percent  "don't  know"  category 
among  the  ROTC  cadets  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  these  young  women 
have  not  been  exposed  to  female  supervisors  or  have  not  perceived  women 
in  supervisory  positions. 

Data  Related  to  Hypothesis 
Female  Supervision  of  Men 

Three  questions  were  designed  for  the  questionnaire  to  determine 
how  the  sample  felt  about  females  supervising  men.  This  is  a very 
important  issue  because  as  officers  in  the  Army  the  majority  will 
be  supervising  men. 
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TABLE  48 


Responses  to  Question 

40,  Frequencies  and 

Percentages  by  Sub 

SUB  SAMPLE 
CHOICES 

N 

OCS 

% 

DC 

N 

% 

N 

ROTC 

% 

Yes 

7 

100 

82 

87 

311 

80 

No 

0 

0 

6 

6 

26 

7 

Don't  Know 

0 

0 

6 

6 

51 

13 

Total 

7 

100 

94I 

100 

3882 

100 

Three  did 

not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Eight  did 

not  respond  to  this  question. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  officer  candidates  felt  that  women 
should  supervise  men.  This  high  positive  response  rate  was  interpreted 
to  mean  that  they  probably  had  supervised  men  prior  to  going  to  OCS. 

The  high  positive  response  from  the  other  two  sub  groups  indicate  that 
they  will  not  have  any  problem  adjusting  to  an  almost  total  male  environ- 
ment as  supervisors.  In  some  cases  the  environment  may  be  totally 
male  because  the  small  number  of  female  officers  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Army.  Females  are  only  highly  concentrated  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Alabama  and  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina.  These  two  installations 
are  where  females  are  trained. 

TABLE  49 


Responses  to  Question  41,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

2 

33 

3 

3 

61 

16 

No 

4 

67 

78 

86 

294 

75 

Don't  know 

0 

0 

10 

11 

38, 

10 

Total 

6l 

100 

91 2 

100 

3933 

100 
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^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Five  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

^Three  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  thirty-three  percent  positive  response  from  the  officer 
candidates,  to  this  question  was  compared  to  the  100  percent  positive 
response  to  the  previous  question.  The  data  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  they  had  experienced  difficulty  in  supervising  meri.  The  16  percent 
negative  response  from  the  ROTC  cadets  could  mean  actual  experience  as 
supervisors  of  men  or  they  believe  that  they  will  have  difficulty  in 
the  future.  Only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  direct  commissioned 
officers  felt  that  they  would  have  difficulty  supervising  men. 

TABLE  50 

Responses  to  Question  42,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

None 

0 

0 

12 

13 

86 

22 

Some 

7 

100 

72 

78 

266 

67 

Much 

0 

0 

8 

9 

44 

11 

Total 

7 

100 

92I 

100 

396 

100 

'Four  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  officer  candidates  felt  that  they 
would  experience  some  resentment  from  men  as  their  supervisor.  The 
same  interpretation  was  given  to  this  response  as  to  that  given  to  the 
two  previous  questions  in  that  this  perception  was  probably  based  on 
past  experience.  Over  50  percent  of  the  other  two  sub  groups  felt  that 
they  would  experience  some  resentn.«int.  This  data  supports  Chester 
and  Goodman's  (1976)  position  reported  earlier  in  this  study  that  women 
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do  not  command  men  at  work  either  as  subordinates  or  supervisors.  In 
either  position  they  must  indirectly  "suggest,"  "question,"  and 
"protect"  men  at  work. 

Data  Related  to  Fourth  Independent  Variable:  Military  Family. 

This  variable  was  eliminated  because  the  majority  of  the  sample 
who  were  members  of  military  families  were  among  the  ROTC  cadets.  This 
sub  sample  demonstrated  the  lowest  level  of  knowledge.  Therefore,  the 
researcher  determined  that  coming  from  a military  family  did  not 
significantly  increase  knowledge  of  the  Army  especially  the  role  of 
women  in  the  Army.  However,  being  a member  of  a military  family  probably 
had  a direct  influence  on  the  cadets  choosing  ROTC. 

TABLE  51 

Responses  to  Question  44,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

1 

14  28 

29 

127 

33 

No 

6 

86  69 

71 

261 

67 

Total 

7 

100  97 

100 

388^ 

100 

^ Eight  did 

not  respond 

to  this  question. 

Final  Decision  to  Enter 

the  Profession 

of  Arms. 

This  question  was  designed  for  the  questionnaire  to  determine 
if  these  young  women,  like  the  ones  in  the  Ginzberg  (1966)  study  had 
delayed  their  final  occupational  decision  until  the  last  year  of  high 
school  or  the  last  moment. 


f 
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TABLE  52 


Responses 

to  Question 

43,  Frequencies 

and 

Percentages  by  Sub-Sampl 

SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

4 

0 

0 

14 

15 

41 

12 

3 

3 

43 

6 

6 

43 

12 

2 

4 

57 

16 

16 

64 

18 

1 

0 

0 

24 

25 

76 

21 

Less  than 

1 0 

0 

35 

37 

130 

37 

Total 

7 

100 

95^ 

100 

3542 

100 

Hwo  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

‘■Forty-two  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  majority  of  the  sample  made  their  decision  less  than  one  year 
ago  to  enter  the  profession  of  arms.  This  supports  the  research  study 
by  Ginzberg,  et.  al . that  women,  unlike  men,  delay  the  final  decision 
on  the  choice  of  an  occupation  as  long  as  possible.  Some  of  the  sample 
were  in  their  last  year  of  high  school  or  college  before  making  the 
final  decision.  The  work  problem  was  not  the  central  focus  for  this 
group  the  same  as  it  was  not  for  the  women  in  the  Ginzberg 's  study. 

Even  though  the  question  was  not  asked  in  this  survey,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  they  were  more  concerned  with  becoming  wives  and  mothers  than  with 
choosing  an  occupation.  This  assumption,  however,  conflicts  with  the 
data  reported  in  Table  13,  in  that  most  of  the  sample  were  not  encouraged 
by  their  sources  of  occupational  information  to  enter  the  traditional  role 
of  wife  and  mother.  Their  sources  may  not  have  directly  encouraged  them 
to  become  wives  and  mothers  but  indirectly  by  not  providing  them  with 


-.-li 


adequate  information  in  which  to  make  an  occupational  choice. 
Data  Related  to  Assumption  Three 
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Sources  of  Information  on  the  Profession  of  Arms 

Six  questions  were  developed  on  the  questionnaire  to  test 
whether  or  not  the  sample  used  the  same  main  sources  for  information 
on  the  profession  of  arms  as  the  ones  they  used  for  occupations  in 
general.  The  officer  candidates  used  their  fathers  as  main  source  in 
both  cases,  however,  the  direct  commissioned  officers  and  ROTC  cadets 
used  Army  recruiters  as  their  main  source. 

TABLE  53 

Responses  to  Question  45,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Counselor 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

8 

Recruiter 

3 

43 

51 

54 

121 

32 

Mother 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Father 

2 

29 

13 

14 

51 

13 

Brother(s) 

0 

0 

4 

4 

28 

7 

Sister(s) 

1 

14 

2 

2 

18 

4 

Media 

0 

0 

3 

3 

38 

10 

^ Teachers 

0 

0 

1 

1 

18 

5 

Other 

1 

14 

20 

21 

74 

19 

Total 

7 

100 

95^ 

100 

3842 

100 

^Two  did  not 

respond  to 

this  question. 

^Twelve  did 

not  respond 

to  this 

question. 

I ' 

f 
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Shartle  (1966)  stated  that  it  is  important  for  school  counselors 
to  have  current  information  on  jobs  in  the  military  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  give  their  students  proper  guidance  when  seeking  a military 
career.  This  is  extremely  important  now,  especially  since  there  is  no 
draft  and  the  military  is  dependent  upon  volunteers  to  fill  its  personnel 
requirements.  Women  are  necessary  now  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future  if  the  all  volunteer  force  is  to  become  a reality.  The  majority 
of  the  officer  candidates  and  the  direct  commissioned  officers  received 
their  inforamtion  from  recruiters.  The  majority  of  the  ROTC  cadets 
received  their  information  from  their  fathers.  This  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  this  group  has  the  greatest  percent  from  military  families. 

TABLE  54 

Responses  to  0"estion  46,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Counselor 

1 

14 

12 

13 

41 

13 

Recruiter 

3 

43 

36 

40 

103 

32 

Mother 

0 

0 

4 

4 

13 

4 

Father 

0 

0 

11 

12 

45 

14 

Brother(s) 

0 

0 

4 

4 

17 

5 

Sister(s) 

1 

14 

1 

1 

16 

5 

Media 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.3 

Teachers 

1 

14 

2 

2 

25 

8 

Other 

1 

14 

19 

21 

59 

18 

Total 

7 

100 

89^ 

100 

3202 

100 

1 
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^Eighteen  did  not  respond. 

2 

Seventy-six  did  not  respond. 

The  total  sample  received  the  most  useful  information  from  Army 
recruiters.  Noteworthy  is  the  very  low  percentage  in  all  three  groups 
that  received  useful  information  from  the  media.  This  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  most  media  information  about  the  military  is  directed 
toward  men.  Even  though  the  Army  recognizes  the  fact  that  women  are 
needed  in  the  all  volunteer  Army,  the  major  focus  is  still  on  attracting 
men. 

TABLE  55 


Responses  to  Question 

47,  1 

Frequencies 

and  Percentages 

by  Sub-Sample 

SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

1 

14 

8 

8 

76 

19 

No 

6 

86 

85 

89 

196 

50 

Don't  Know 

0 

0 

3 

3 

119 

30 

Total 

7 

100 

96l 

100 

391 2 

100 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Five  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


The  knowledge  level  on  this  question  was  highest  among  the  direct 
commissioned  officers  and  the  officer  candidates.  At  least  50  percent 
of  the  ROTC  cadets  were  aware  that  women  are  not  permitted  to  be  assigned 
to  combat  arms  units.  The  sample  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Army 
differentiates  between  male  and  female  officers  in  assignments.  However, 
they  do  not  perceive  this  differentiation  as  discrimination  based  on 


their  responses  to  questions  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter.  They 
believed  that  their  chances  for  success  in  the  profession  of  arms  is 
equal  to  that  of  a man.  This  supports  assumption  three  in  that  thei- 
knowledge  of  their  opportunity  for  success  in  the  profession  of  arms 
was  limited.  As  was  reported  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study,  the  top 
command  and  staff  positions  in  the  Army  are  filled  with  combat  arms 
officers . 


TABLE  56 


Responses  to 

Questi  on 

48, 

Frequencies 

and 

Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 

SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

1 

Yes 

0 

0 

1 

1 

67 

17 

No 

7 

100 

95  ! 

99 

205 

53 

Don't  Know 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 

30 

Total 

7 

100 

96^  100 

3892 

100 

^One  did  not 

respond 

to  this  question 

%even  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  negative  responses  to  this  question  were  higher  from  the 
total  sample  than  on  the  previous  question.  Again  the  highest  knowledge 
level  was  among  the  officer  candidates  and  the  direct  commissioned 
officers.  The  same  interpretation  was  made  here  as  was  made  to  that 
reported  in  Table  55. 
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TABLE  57 


Responses  to 

Question 

49,  Frequencies 

and  Percentages  by 

SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

1 

14 

18 

19 

76 

19 

No 

6 

86 

66 

69 

230 

59 

Don't  know 

0 

0 

11 

12 

86 

22 

Total 

7 

100 

95I 

100 

392^ 

100 

^One  did  not 

respond 

to  this 

question 

2 

Four  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  majority  of  the  total  sample  would  not  like  to  be  assigned 
to  a combat  arms  unit.  This  is  noteworthy  since  this  issue  has  been, 
as  reported  earlier  in  this  study,  debated  before  Congress.  To  the 
extent  of  the  researchers  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  these  women  have 
been  asked  this  question.  This  is  a small  sample,  but  if  their  responses 
are  representative  of  military  women,  a majority  of  the  women  do  not 
want  to  serve  in  combat. 

TABLE  58 

Responses  to  Question  50,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE 
CHOICES 

N 

OCS 

% 

N 

DC 

% 

ROTC 

N % 

Yos 

4 

57 

47 

49 

136 

35 

No 

3 

43 

31 

32 

165 

42 

Don't  know 

0 

0 

18 

19 

91 

23 

Total 

7 

100 

96l 

100 

3922  100 

^One  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

p 

Four  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
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This  data  was  compared  to  the  responses  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion. Even  though  the  majority  would  not  like  to  be  assigned  to  a 
combat  arms  unit,  over  fifty  percent  of  the  direct  commissioned  officers 
and  the  officer  candidates,  and  thirty-two  percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets 
would  be  willing  to  go  into  combat.  This  was  i>^^-erpreted  to  mean  that 
even  though  they  do  not  want  to  be  assigned  to  a combat  arms  unit,  they 
would  be  willing  to  fight  to  defend  their  country  if  necessary.  This  is 
the  view  probably  held  by  most  males. 

Nnowledge  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps 

DajU  Related  to  Assumption  Two  and  Three. 

Four  questions  were  designed  in  the  questionnaire  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  source  of  commission  and  knowledge  of  the  status 
of  the  Woiiien's  Army  Corps.  These  questions  were  also  designed  to 
determine  the  sample's  knowledge  of  their  opportunities  for  career 
development  and  upward  mobility. 

TABLE  59 

Responses  to  Question  51,  Frequencies  and  Distribution  by  Sub-Sample 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Phased  out 

2 

29 

11 

11 

57 

16 

4 

Detailed 

3 

43 

10 

10 

146 

42 

Eliminated 

(House) 

1 

14 

4 

4 

31 

9 

t 

El imi nated 
(Senate) 

0 

0 

24 

25 

7 

2 

All  of  the 
Above 

1 

14 

47 

49 

54 

16 

None  of 
the  above 

0 

0 

0 

96^ 

0 

53 

15 

1 

7 

100 

100 

3482 

100 

1 ii'*ly8ar>  »*/»««»• 


Votal  sub  sample  equals  97,  one  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
^Total  sub  sample  equals  396,  46  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  correct  response  to  this  question  was  "all  of  the  above." 
The  dir^cu  conmissions  demonstrated  the  highest  level  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  This  was  attributed 
to  age,  education,  experience  and  motivation.  The  high  response  the 
choice  "b"  by  the  officer  candidates  and  the  ROTC  cadets  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  source  of  their  awareness  had  partial  informa- 
tion. The  partial  information  indicated  that  ROTC  and  OCS  instructors 
are  probably  using  outdated  lesson  plans.  The  correct  response  is  not 
obtainable  from  /irmy  regulations.  Instructors  must  keep  their  informa- 
tion current  through  the  nev;s  media,  DA  Messages,  letters,  pamphlets, 
circulars,  etc. 

TASLE  60 

Responses  to  Question  52,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub  Sample 


CHOICES 

N 

OCS 

% 

N 

DC 

% 

N 

ROTC 

% 

One 

9 

29 

4C 

43 

27 

1 

Two 

1 

14 

10 

11 

20 

5 

Three 

0 

0 

8 

9 

24 

6 

More  than  three 

2 

29 

14 

15 

35 

9 

None 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

I don't  know 

2 

29 

22 

23 

268 

69 

7 

100 

94I 

100 

387^ 

100 

^Three  did  not 

respond  to  this 

question. 

2 

Nine  did  noc  respond  to  this  question. 
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Tiie  cotr.^ct  answer  to  tne  above  question  is  choice  "a".  As 
in  the  previous  question,  the  direct  commissioned  officers  demonstrated 
the  h ghest  level  of  knowledge.  Technically,  response  "b"  is  not  in- 
correct since  the  Chief  of  the  Arny  Nurse  Corps  is  also  a Brigade 
General.  Tl;e  limited  knowledge  among  the  DCS  sample  was  surprising 
because  they  should  have  acquired  this  information  in  basic  training  and 
Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT).  Since  they  are  already  in  the 
Army  their  interest  in  rank  limitations  should  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  ROTC  cadets  who  still  have  a chance  to  change  their  minds.  This 
raises  the  quest i in  of  what  information  concerning  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
is  t'Urjhr  in  bas'c  training  and  AIT?  Since  this  group  was  motivated 
and  s„lec;ed  to  become  officers,  it  can  be  assumed  that  their  level  of 
knowleage  is  nlgier  than  tnat  of  their  enlisted  peers. 

table  61 

Responses  to  question  53,  frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 

OCS  DC  ROTC 

CHOICEa  \i  % N % N % 


BG 

3 

71 

79 

84 

51 

13 

MG 

1 

14 

7 

7 

36 

9 

LTG 

0 

0 

2 

2 

18 

5 

COL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

2 

LTC 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

I don't  know 

* 

14 

5 

5 

268 

70 

Total 

7 

100 

94I 

100 

385^ 

100 

t- 
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The  correct  response  to  the  above  question  is  choice  "a." 

The  direct  commissioned  officers  and  the  officer  candidates  demonstrated 
a high  level  of  knowledge.  As  in  the  two  previous  questions  the  dire''t 
commissioned  o-'^ficers  have  the  greatest  understanding  of  the  Women's 


Army  Corps 

The  majirity  of 

the  ROTC 

cadets 

fell  in 

the  "I  don't  know" 

category. 

They  may  not  have 

known  previously  that  there  was  a WAC 

Director. 

TABLE 

62 

Responses 

to  Quesi.iot.  54,  Frequencies 

and  Percentages 

by  Sub-Sample 

ocs 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N % 

N 

% 

N 

% 

LTC 

C 0 

0 

0 

29 

9 

COL 

2 29 

32 

36 

6/ 

21 

BG 

1 14 

14 

16 

66 

19 

MG 

C 0 

5 

6 

48 

14 

LTG 

0 0 

2 

2 

35 

10 

Gen 

1 57 

35 

40 

83 

26 

Total 

7 ;oo 

88'i 

100 

3282 

100 

^Nine  did 

not  respono  to  this 

, question. 

^Sixty-eight  did  not  respond 

to  this 

question 

The  above  question  was  especially  designed  to  follow  the  question 
on  the  rank  of  tne  UAC  Director,  with  the  clue  "unless  she  is  the 
Director"  to  get  a high  response.  The  correct  response  is  choice,  "b." 

The  distribution  of  responses  by  all  three  sub  groups  compared  with 

the  resnonses  from  i.he  previous  question  (especially  DCS  and  DC)  indicates 

that  they  are  unaware  chat  the  highest  ranking  woman  in  the  Army  is  the 


' Ik  V - A . 
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Director.  It  also  demonstrates  a lack  of  awareness  of  the  highest 
rank  that  they  can  achieve  as  members  of  the  Army.  The  high  selection 
rate  of  choice  "f"  wus  interpreted  to  mean  that  tney  are  aware  of 
Public  Law  90-133  (19f./)  which  removed  promotion  and  retirement  re- 
strictions or.  women  officers  but  not  aware  of  the  reality  of  rank 
limitation  as  applied  by  policy. 

Perception  of  inf ormction  f’^om  Primary  Source 

Five  questions  were  developed  for  the  questionnaire  to  determine 
if  the  sample  felt  that  their  primary  source  of  occupational,  information 
on  Che  profession  c f arms  was  sufficient.  Tne  majority  of  the  sample 
felt  that  tne  infoiniHcior,  received  on  tiie  promotion  system  was  adequate, 
yet  their  resrorse.,  to  the  three  previous  questions  (especially  from 
ROTC  cadeus  a-,,  oi  'ice.'-  candidates)  i-rove  that  their  perception  was 


wrong. 

Their  pe^'toptiori  or  the  information  received  on  assignments  and 
utilization  'was  oo'^rect  since  the  majority  knew  that  they  could  not 
participate  i.i  '.'j;..  'u  and  ot  assigned  to  a combat  arms  unit. 

The  .ntjorit^  felt  that  the  information  received  on  schooling 
was  adequate.  Thc\  will  discover  later  that  the  information  was  not 
adequate.  J '..'vS  -epcrted  in  Chapte  II  of  this  study  that  female 


officers  have  not  been  granted  full  participation  at  the  Command  and 


General  Staff  College  and  Senior  Service  Schools.  This  restriction  on 


schooling  al-O  limits  assignments  and  utilization  especially  on  high 


level  staff  and  as  senior  .uoimanders 
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TABLE  63 

Responses  to  Ques' ion  55,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMl’LE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

‘ 

N 

°L 

N 

% 

a Yes 

r 

71 

56 

59 

196 

55 

No 

k 

29 

39 

41 

158 

45 

*7 

100 

95' 

100 

3545 

100 

b Yes 

0 

86 

dO 

53 

165 

47 

No 

1 

14 

44 

47 

188 

53 

7 

ICO 

942 

100 

3536 

100 

c Yes 

43 

47 

49 

138 

40 

No 

57 

43 

55 

210 

60 

7 

1 ‘'G 

95^ 

100 

348^ 

ICO 

d Yes 

'4 

57 

53 

61 

215 

61 

No 

3 

.3 

37 

39 

137 

39 

! 

1 CO 

95^ 

100 

352® 

100 

^Two  did  not 

■esic  na 

to  this 

miSSuion , 

^Thrce  di-.  no,  re' ; to  this  question. 

^Two  did  no,  to  this  question. 

^Two  Lid  lint  lespu.iO  tt  ■’cr.s  question. 

^Forty-two  d^d  •o'.;  osuO'id  to  tnis  question. 
^Fcrty-th.-ne  id  respond  to  this  question. 

^Forty-eig'''t  ■ ■ ■ ,iot  respond  to  this  question. 

Q 

Forty-four  die  net  respona  to  this  question. 


TABLt  64 


Respon>t;s.  r.o  Q,  > t : i bo,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  S.AMPLF 
CHOICES 

Of  S 

M 

N 

DC 

t 

ROTC 

N 

% 

Yes 

. t,6 

50 

54 

166 

44 

No 

14 

43 

46 

211 

56 

Totd ; 

1 GO 

93' 

100 

3772 

100 

Vour  did  not  resi'rnd  to  this  question. 

^Ninezoer,  did  no',  espcnd  to  this  question. 

£ighuy-i.x  t..3.'cent  of  the  c*' deer  candidates  felt  that  the  in- 
formation rvcc. 70C  from  rheir  primary  source  was  adequate.  This  was 
interprot.:C  r \ tvt  tr  y depenced  upon  the  information  received 
frori  ■/  ji  ' ath.r..  sirce  rnis  .vas  their  main  source,  and  did  not 
utilize  o:hC''  rre-  . Tr..'  ciroct  corimissioned  officers  and  ROTC  cace-rs 

seleccou  n- o ui u • Oo  lucir  primary  source.  Over  fifty  of  the  direct 
commi :.s  10 K d . . -i.-  fai^  that  The  information  was  adequate  and  over 
fifty  pjrceri..  o''  c OTC  cddi.cs  felt  that  the  information  was  not 
adequd  e.  ITr  ; wu.-,  ..c. ’prated  to  mean  tnat  Army  recruiting  and 

fatners  " i..  . ; .,  ds  jjits  . nfo.'macion  on  tne  status  of  the  Women's 

Amy  'ortt  c-.o  t , . . knov.'ec.^a  of  a ■'"umale's  opportunity  for  success 
in  tne  prove.-;':  o:.'  ■ arms  was  limited. 

VAPLf  65 


Respoi,  ;es  :o  i 

■JO.  ■ rii  5/ , Frequencies 

and  Percentages 

by  Sub-Sample 

SUB  SAMPLE 

ocs 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

' /'  N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

71  49 

52 

151 

40 

No 

f 29  46 

48 

230 

60 

Total 

100  95 ‘ 

100 

381 

100 

138 


TABLE  66 


Responses  i.o  "u.  • ■■  6S,  ri'e:,uencies  and  Percentages  by  SuD  Sample 

SUB  SA/,'>.^  DC  ROTC 


r 

E 

CHOICtS 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

t)7 

b i 

54 

131 

34 

No 

‘ 

44 

46 

251 

66 

Total 

100 

95 

100 

382^ 

100 

Hwo  uid  not  .-e 

-O  , to  tt.  S 

question 

9 

' Eourroeo  did  r> 

. tsoond  to 

this  q. ostion. 

1 

Gfi  a;>S' 

r.T  o.id 

' ■ zation 

over  fifty 

percent 

o-f  the  direct 

comn,is«;v:i.c^  <:  . 

■'  ii.d  ever  70  percent  of  the 

officer 

candidates  felt 

that  'I  t ti‘  rectiv^c  ^.ss  adequate.  The  majority  of  the  ROTC 

cadeto  ,1.  , ' i.  .!•-  ii!f 'I'.,  tic:  rcce'i 'ao  was  not  aarruate.  They  will 
discovi^r  . ■ > ■.  we.rg  riSS‘i9r;d  to  conrioat  anns  units  ana  partici- 
pating 'r  c'^ni-  ■ ’0..  bt  cna  only  restriction  on  their  assignments 

and  .*-,1  i on  researci.  prest.ited  earlie'^  in  this  study, 

the'.'  t ' ' • _-vol  sta’f  will  be  limited  and  non-combat 

genorii  tf  • s ■_  ni’l  also  oe  closed.  This  is  an  example  of 


i> 


msu  ■ ■ V: 

Dat  - 1 ; 


I i ' 

to  de.o-'-  i - 
institu . orv.  c 
know  I edge  ' - n-; 


nat  c-i. 

■.  : i . 


j:  ^^s  -^.^uion  Three 

1 S 3 c . • 


■ ti.e  questionnaire  were  designed 

y 

i pn-rcepfic  1 of  anc  acceptance>'ffon  acceptance  of 


: I]  Cl  C 


lion . Acioitionally,  to  her  test  the  sample's 


.j-'"cur. ;ty  ^or  success  ip-'^he  profession  of  arms 


' .^St^  1 I >>Tw 
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TA3LE  67 

Responses  tc  Quest 69,  F -equencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPL. 
CHOICES 

: 

DC 

N 

t 

ROTC 
N •% 

Yes 

14 

45 

48 

145 

38 

No 

^ SG 

49 

52 

235 

62 

Total 

100 

94' 

100 

3802  100 

^ Three  did  t.ot  ■ e.  g cc  tnis  question. 

"Sixteen  die  nuc  r siond  to  this  question. 

■'ne  rc'  ..  . s lo  t ;s  question  vere  compared  to  the  responses  to 

questicr,:.  o'’  ; !,.4  { a'oies  cO,  61,  and  62).  The  majority  of  the 

total  '..liipl  : ■ : :he  . 'fihrst  rank  that  a female  officer  could 

achieve  uus  voi'-  . . q ..  ra..  Tr,e  officer  candidates  received  tneir 
main  ii'v''  ■ i v - > :■  profession  of  arms  from  wheir  fathers.  Men, 

even  c'.oi  jli  .'c  mi.itary  c.re  not  well  infoniiea  on  the  Women's 

Army  rerp":.  ln'  ...  euruite.s  c c not  provide  this  information  to  the 

direct  cunnii-  f-.  ■ ■''’,e  -s  tn..  che  ROTC  cadets.  Tris  is  very  unfortunate 

for  fiese  y ;ui  ■ .''n  '.i.at  they  coal'  not  obtain  tne  information  that 

they  I'eq-  .rto  . jou.vi  Cc.''eer  oacision  from  school  counselors, 

teach.;,  s a,' i ■i;,'ces,  tu-ned  to  Army  recruiters  and  were  failed. 

. sBLl.  6o 

Respe^s.-s  p'?'  'n  > Fr 'qi,  encies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 
SUB  SAMPi  E OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

Of 

.0 

Yes 

57 

'17 

49 

158 

42 

No 

49 

5. 

222 

58 

Tota  1 

7 100 

96^ 

100 

380^ 

100 
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One  did  "ot  > i 


^Sixteen  did  r,(  . ' 

1 ; G _ 
indicates  -fat 

OCCUpcVO" 
illuso  att  u ! .. 


to  ah is  question, 
a. id  tc  this  question. 

percentage  of  positive  responses  to  this  questiu. 
ii'.ple  hcG  cor.-^idence  in  their  r.ain  source  of 
:r.  i'i.eir  responses  to  earlier  questions  have 
!,  voririati-n  t:  ct  t.hey  received  did  not  provide 


[ . 

them  vv . ..n  auec  u ’ tc 

. ..iViledge  of  uhe  '^rmy  and  the  Wor.en's 

Army  Corps. 

j 

iAiii  69 

! ^ 

1 

Responses  ■■ 

, , 'eq  cr. : ■ aT.  Percenta 

ues  by 

Sub-Sample 

i 

SUB  SAMP.:. 

Dvy 

ROTO 

\ 

CHOICE.''- 

N % 

N 

/» 

1 ' 

r .• 

Yes 

7.  ■’R  7o 

228 

61 

j 

L 

No 

;..  . 25 

,^‘■3 

39 

J * _ 

Tota' 

IC.j  100 

373^ 

100 

^One  . u .1  '1 

:o  tr*s  q..es:iur. . 

i 

^Twon-.j - T,i.  ;!.  ..  •. 

c..p^  : -J  tr.s  quesoiofi. 

” . j 

• ■ -h  total  sar.ple  were  ntr 

•rested 

in  the  promotion 

•*’i 

syste:.  .0 

. ■.  i ./-'■jfess'.on  of  arris. 

rlcv/ever,  the  information 

• k 

recev 

; ,wi  syste,.  tids  inadequate. 

i 

Most  of  them  had  no 

idea  t h 

. •/=:  ahet  they  can  aspire  to 

achieve  under  the 

4 

prese  • ■_,  ■ ■■?' 

T/3LE  7C 

1 

Re^poiies  . i.osi- 

62,  Frequencies  anu  Percentages  by 

Sub  Sample  1 

SUB  SA'',P'.l 

u-'j  oO 

ROTC 

CHOiC:S 

A 

N 

h 

Yes 

,V5  81  35 

242 

64 

No 

;■>  14,  15 

95  lOO 

137 

36 

h 

Total 

3792 

100 
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^Two  did  r.ot  . 

n t 

: i;  question. 

^Seven;;sc‘  l, it  ,. 

ejnori 

i.  CO  this  question. 

. ve 

"esponse  rate  to  this  question  -was  inter- 

preted  rie.  : 

^s 

j:'Oup  or  won'ien,  who,  by  their  answers 

to  previoMS 

1 ' r ■ - “» 

high  expectations  and  coals;  have  been 

, 

condi  ''  lOrr.  c!  Pv  i 

,/  to 

accept  SeX  discrimination  and  subordination 

to  men . i de  i.  ■ • 

.'  cf 

them  cid  -ot  enter  the  profession  of  arms  to 

1 

escape  ci per'; ; ^ , 

n '^n 

the  society  because  tneir  perception  was  that 

% 

} 

they  ; ' ■ 

'.-Ce 

V,'.  .h  i'.i.-.  cc  .ucc-ed  in  non-traditional  career 

field'. 

;AB>_E  7; 

Response.' 

"r.  . u _ .es  a ;d  Percentaci  s by  Sub-Sample 

SUB  s.'.i  n 
CHO  iCf  n 

L/C  TOTC 

o/  •.  0/ 

J h 1 'C 

Yes 

■ rt:  o9  lie  69 

V 

No 

; so  31  267  31 

Tote,  i 

r'e'  100  3732  100 

*»» 

^One  u j i ' . 

■f 

■ s ; - . o:\. 

« f 

^Twe.'iwj  - ' . 

./.'.I  -.'J  ri'.is  .'.uesLion. 

1 •. 

„er.:£ -'y  O',  of  the  discussion  of  career 

4 

oppor  .V 

; t j 

■ ict.  etL.  r one  proi'easiOu  of  a.-ms  was  a 

rea’ii'  . nr- 

j 1 t , 

,'es.ror.ses  to  the  ci  estions  dealing  with 

the  doriur  ; A.  .■ 

j - 

i.'i  (\GTc  Codecs  perception  of  the  discussion 

\ 

of  cr  reo;-  n ! 

-.  To.  wo:  e 1 tne  Arny  in  profession  of  arms 

N 

traimnr  ■/,  - . . ■ 

■ tic 

i jcc^se  of  t.ne  .'  ioc<  O'*"  knowledge  of  the 

J . 

Women'--,  hc'i^ 

c, , corntissionoc  oT-^'ieers  perception  was 

im 
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correct  concert  ,r  t ct  that  they  demonstrated  t.ie  highest  level 

of  knowledge  on  . rmer's  Army  Corps. 

TABLE  7 2 


Responses  to  Qut- ■ 

. • 64,  Frequencies 

and  Percer 

iteges  by . 

Sub 

SUB  SAMPLE 

• ji.S 

DC 

kOTC 

CHOICES 

% 

N 

% 

N 

04 

h 

Yes  (. 

i 86 

68 

72 

194 

61 

No 

14 

27 

23 

183 

49 

Total 

100 

95"! 

100 

37  72 

100 

Hwo  did  not  r'es.io  i to  this  question. 

O 

Nineteen  did  ” . pond  to  this  question. 

The  off'i  ‘i.aidetes  realized  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
information  froi.i  M scu'ces  and  sought  this  invorriatior  tnrough 
reading.  They  ■ ■,  "iiid  all  of  the  needed  infari(-iion  through  reading. 

The  itiformatioi.  ;>  .h..y  were  reading  was  outdated  ard  generally  un- 

available based  ■ ir  responses.  The  direct  commissioned  officers 
appa.'ently  re.  d ^o  date  information.  The  RC^C  cadets,  like 

the  officer  '.  no  ware  reading  inaccurate  ana  .'etoated  information 

concerning  car..  .-tunities  for  women  in  the  Ar.,y. 

TABLE  73 

Responses  to  Qu-'  7G,  Frequencies  ana  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


DCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

% 

N 

Of 

10 

N % 

Equal  to 

43 

48 

50 

219  57 

Less  than 

43 

47 

49 

150  39 

Greater  than 

14 

1 

96^ 

1 

13,  3 

3822  TQo 

Total 

100 

100 

^One  did  not  re  ..  to  nis  question. 
^Ten  did  not  re  pi.  n to  this  question. 
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The  high  positive  response  rate  for  this  group  of  questions 
is  related  to  the  lack  of  awareness  demonstrated  on  the  previous 
question  regarding  the  status  of  the  WAC  and  rank  limitations.  This 
data  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  sources  of  the  sample's  infor- 
mation did  not  inform  them  of  the  institutional  policy  that  differentiates 
between  male  and  female  officers  in  the  areas  of  advancement,  assignments, 
utilization,  training  and  schooling.  The  results  of  this  policy  is 
institutional  discrimination  against  WAC  officers.  Hoppock  (1967) 
and  Parsons  (1967)  stated  that  for  individuals  to  make  wise  occupationa’ 
choices  they  must  have  occupational  information.  Parsons  said  th3<- 
individuals  should  have  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  conditions 
for  success,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  compensation,  opportunities 
and  prospects  in  different  lines  of  work  before  making  the  final  choice. 
The  sample  demonstrated  by  their  responses  that  they  did  not  have  the 
necessary  information  on  the  profession  on  arms  before  making  their 
choice. 

TABLE  74 

Responses  to  Question  71,  Frequencies  and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 


SUB  SAMPLE  OCS  DC  ROTC 


CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Yes 

3 

43 

56 

59 

146 

28 

No 

3 

43 

21 

22 

111 

35 

I don't  know 

1 

14 

18 

19 

117 

37 

Total 

7 

100 

95^ 

100 

374^ 

100 

^Two  did  not 

respond  to 

this 

question. 

^Twenty-two  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  officer  candidates 
and  direct  commissioned  officers  are  more  willing  to  accept  this  sex 
discrimination  than  the  ROTC  cadets.  The  37  percent  among  the  ROTC 
cadets  who  are  not  sure  may  go  either  way.  They  may  be  added  to  the 
38  percent  who  will  probably  accept  a commission  in  the  Army  or  the 
35  percent  who  probably  will  not.  This  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  Army  because  ROTC  now  represents  the  primary  source  of  commissions 

1 for  female  as  well  as  male  officers. 

• The  last  question  in  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine 

i 

when  the  sample  would  have  liked  to  receive  information  on  the  profession 
of  arms. 


TABLE  75 


Responses  to  Question  72 

, Frequencies 

and  Percentages  by  Sub-Sample 

SUB  SAMPLE 

OCS 

DC 

ROTC 

CHOICES 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

HS 

5 

71 

39 

41 

283 

74 

Col 

1 

14 

31 

33 

68 

18 

Recruiter 

0 

0 

19 

20 

16 

4 

Tng 

1 

14 

6 

6 

14 

4 

Total 

7 

100 

95^ 

100 

381 2 

100 

^Two  did  not 

respond  to 

this 

question. 

^Fifteen  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  majority  of  the  total  sample  felt  that  the  time  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  occupations  in  high  school  was  not  adequate.  However, 
the  majority  would  have  liked  to  have  received  information  on  the 
profession  of  arms  in  high  school.  The  profession  of  arms  training  has 
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not  provided  these  young  women  with  the  occupational  information  that 
they  did  not  receive  in  high  school  and  college. 

L.iiiitations  (Weaknesses) 

A '(not  applicable)  response  should  have  been  provided  for  the 

following  questions:  i 

1 

How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received 
from  your  mother  (father)?  (this  would  allow  responses  for  individuals 
whose  mother/ father  had  died  when  they  were  very  young  or  divorced  parents. 

How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received 
from  your  brother(s),  sister(s)?  (This  would  have  allowed  responses  from 
individuals  who  did  not  have  brothers  and  sisters.) 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The  stated  policy  and  ultimate  goal  of  the  Army  is  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  all  members  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  Inherent  in  this  goal  and  policy  is  the  assumption 
that  women  will  be  protected  from  sex  discrimination.  Evidence  was 
presented  in  this  study  to  support  the  fact  that  the  above  policy  and 
goals  do  not  protect  women  from  sex  discrimination. 

The  problem  in  this  study  was  to  look  at  attitudes  of  Army  women 
toward  differentiation  between  male  and  female  officers  in  their  career 
development,  which  would  result  in  institutional  discrimination  against 
WAC  officers.  The  basic  issue  considered  was:  is  there  discrimination 

against  WAC  officers  in  the  areas  of  promotions,  assignment,  training, 
schooling,  and  utilization,  and  if  so,  how  does  it  exist,  why  does  it 
exist,  and  what  action  can  be  taken  to  eliminate  it?  The  hypothesis 
was  that  WAC  officers  are  subjected  to  institutional  discrimination. 

Determination  of  attitudes  toward  institutional  discrimination 
against  WAC  officers  is  of  military  importance  for  several  reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  important  role  that  they  will  play  in  making  the 
all -volunteer  force  a reality.  The  young  women  in  the  survey  sample 
are  a representative  sample  of  the  future  WAC  officers.  WAC  officers 
given  an  equal  opportunity  in  all  areas  of  career  development  will 
benefit  the  Army  and  the  individual  officer.  Second,  a thorough  knowledge 
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of  one's  own  attitude  toward  institutional  discrimination  is  important 
before  it  can  be  eliminated.  Finally,  the  outcome  of  a study  of 
attitudes  toward  institutional  discrimination  might  reveal  a need 
to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  training  given  to  potential 
WAC  officers  in  the  areas  of  assignments,  advancement,  utilization, 
promotions,  schooling  and  training. 

The  literature  survey  revealed  a limited  amount  of  studies  re- 
lated to  occupational  choices  for  women  and  their  attitudes  toward 
choosing  careers.  The  majority  of  studies  on  women  have  been  for  the 
purpose  of  orienting  them  toward  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother 
as  opposed  to  a career.  One  study  by  Ginzberg  (1966)  which  did  examine 
how  women  make  occupational  choices  concluded  that  women  are  more 
interested  in  a home,  husband,  and  children  than  an  occupation.  Unlike 
men  they  make  their  decision  later  in  life  than  men  and  the  choice  when 
made  occupys  a secondary  position  as  opposed  to  the  primary  position 
for  men.  A summary  of  findings  was  that  many  factors  influenced  the  survey 
sample  attitudes  toward  institutional  discrimination. 

Some  of  these  were  perception  of  success  in  non-traditional  career 
fields  and  success  in  the  profession  of  arms;  female  supervision  of 
men;  women  in  combat  and  perception  and  acceptance  of  institutional 
discrimination.  It  was  found  that  the  survey  sample  recognized  and 
accepted  institutional  discrimination  in  the  Army.  This  was  attributed 
to  two  factors:  One  the  orientation  of  women  by  society  to  accept 

subordination  to  men  and  second  because  the  discrimination  in  the  Army 
was  perceived  to  be  less  than  that  in  the  civilian  society. 
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Attitudes  of  the  Army  women  toward  institutional  discrimination 
was  approached  by  studying  the  influence  of  certain  variables  upon 
them.  The  independent  variables  were  traditional  career  fields  v. 
non-tradi tional  career  fields,  education  and  source  of  commission. 

The  dependent  variables  xere  knowledge  of  the  Army,  knowledge  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  and  age. 

The  500  sample  subjects  selected  were  female  officer  students 
representing  three  of  the  four  sources  of  obtaining  a commission  in 
the  Army.  The  breakout  was  97  direct  commissions,  7 officer  candidates 
and  396  ROTC  cadets.  These  cadets  were  drawn  from  9 of  10  institutions 
that  participated  in  the  pilot  program  that  admitted  women  to  ROTC 
for  the  first  time  in  1972.  All  10  schools  were  not  included  because 
one  school  did  not  respond.  West  Point  female  cadets  were  not  included 
because  they  were  participating  in  "Project  Athena"  at  West  Point  and 
no  other  research  was  permitted. 

The  data  for  the  study  was  collected  during  the  period  10  and 
28  February  1977,  via  the  use  of  a questionnaire.  Part  One  of  the 
questionnaire  dealt  with:  How  women  in  general  focus  on  occupational 

choice?  Part  Two  concerned:  How  did  the  sample  population  choose  the 

profession  of  arms  as  an  occupation?  The  data  was  analyzed  using  Data 
Base  Management  MRI  System  2000. 

Sumnary  of  Research  Findings  and  Conclusion. 

Seven  statements  of  findings  were  formulated  in  this  investiga- 
tion based  on  the  hypothesis  and  the  three  assumptions. 
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1.  The  sample  was  not  provided  adequate  occupational  information  by 
any  of  their  sources.  School  counselors  and  teachers  provided  the 
least  amount  of  valuable  occupational  information.  Parents  provided 
more  information  on  occupations  in  general  and  Army  recruiters  provided 
more  on  the  profession  of  arms.  However,  the  information  provided 

by  parents  and  Army  recruiters  was  inadequate,  partial  and  outdated. 

2.  The  sample  did  not  choose  the  profession  of  arms  using  the  criteria 
recommended  by  Mitchell  and  Baker,  Parsons,  Hoppock  and  others  used  in 
this  study.  They  arrived  at  their  decision  using  a combination  of 
uninformed  sources.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  requirements  for  success 
in  the  profession  of  arms.  They  did  not  know  that  their  career  oppor- 
tunities would  be  limited  because  of  their  sex.  They  did  not  know  the 
present  status  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  and  had  very  little  information 
about  the  Army.  The  majority  of  the  sample  made  their  decision  to  enter 
the  profession  of  arms  in  the  last  year  of  high  school  or  college. 

These  young  women  failed  by  three  of  Wimberley's  (reference  used  in 
Chapter  I)  five  basic  institutions,  the  family,  education  and  economic. 
They  were  not  provided  adequate  information  by  these  institutions  to 
make  a wise  occupational  decision.  They  are  not  prepared  to  become 
successful  members  of  the  American  occupational  structure.  They  were 
failed  by  another  institution  not  mentioned  by  Wimberley  - the  military. 
The  occupational  information  on  the  profession  of  arms  not  provided 

by  their  other  sources  was  also  not  provided  by  the  military  education 
system. 

3.  Of  the  three  such  samples,  the  ROTC  cadets  were  the  least  informed 
about  the  status  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  knowledge  of  the  Army  and 
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the  requirements  for  success  in  the  profession  of  arms.  The  direct 
commissioned  officers  were  the  most  informed  in  the  above  areas. 

4.  Coming  from  a military  family  did  not  increase  the  sample's  kno'-'- 
ledge  of  the  Army,  especially  the  status  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  sample  would  not  like  to  be  assigned  to  a 
combat  arms  unit,  however,  they  would  be  willing  to  go  into  combat  it 
necessary. 

6.  The  sample  recognized  and  accepted  institutional  discrimination  in 
assignments  and  utilization.  Because  of  inadequate  information  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  institutional  discrimination  that  exists  in  promotions, 
training,  and  schooling.  However,  the  majority  would  have  entered  the 
profession  of  arms  if  they  had  been  aware  of  this  discrimination. 

They,  like  most  American  women,  have  been  conditioned  by  the  society 
to  accept  institutional  subordination  to  men. 

7.  WAC  officers  are  subjected  to  institutional  discrimination  in  the 
areas  of  promotions,  assignments,  training,  schooling  and  utilization. 
This  conclusion  was  based  on  documented  evidence  presented  in  Chapter  II, 
Tables  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  and  8.  Even  though  the  selection  rate  for  WAC 
officers  from  captain  through  colonel  exceeded  AAP  (Affirmative  Action 
Plan)  goals,  discrimination  still  exists  in  the  area  of  promotions. 

The  sex  restriction  on  rank  was  removed  in  1967,  however,  there  is  still 
only  one  female  general  on  active  duty.  (Excluding  the  Army  Nurse). 
Additionally,  schooling,  training,  utilization  and  assignments  contribute 
to  one's  ability  and  opportunity  for  promotion.  Since  WAC  officers 
are  subjected  to  institutional  discrimination  in  these  areas,  it  follows 
that  they  are  also  discriminated  against  in  the  area  of  promotions. 
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The  above  findings  support  the  hypothesis  that  WAC  officers 
are  subjected  to  institutional  discrimination  in  the  Army.  The 
sample  will  aid  in  their  discrimination  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  requirements  for  success  in  the  profession  of  arms  and  perceive 
that  they  will  be  provided  equal  opportunity  with  their  male  counter- 
parts. Dr.  Virginia  Trotter  stated  (reference  used  in  Chapter  I) 
that  legislation  can  only  support,  not  provide  equal  opportunity. 

Women  must  break  out  of  the  passive  role  that  they  have  conditioned 
to  and  compete  for  positions  of  power,  responsibility  and  authority. 

The  first  step  in  problem  solving  is  recognizing  the  problem. 
Recommendation  for  Further  Study. 

1.  The  Army  should  consider  changing  the  equal  opportunity  policy  to 
include  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  as  it  relates 
to  promotions,  assignments,  training,  schooling  and  utilization. 

2.  Because  the  survey  sample  received  less  information  on  occupations 
from  high  school  and  college  counselors  than  any  of  the  sources  con- 
sidered, there  is  a need  for  more  research  in  this  area. 

3.  ROTC  training  should  provide  more  information  on  women  in  the 
Army  and  their  opportunities  for  advancement. 

4.  The  most  informed  group  among  the  sample  on  the  status  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  and  the  Army  were  the  direct  commissioned  officers. 
This  source  of  commissioning  will  be  eliminated  and  the  primary  source 
of  commissions  will  then  be  ROTC.  The  Army  should  consider  using  the 
direct  commission  route  for  men  as  well  as  women  before  eliminating  the 
program.  This  source  of  talent  will  probably  be  lost  to  the  Army 
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because  OCS  will  be  the  only  means  of  commissioning  for  these  young 
women  in  the  future  who  have  not  participated  in  ROTC  in  college. 

They  may  not  be  willing  to  enlist  and  go  through  OCS  in  order  to 
obtain  a commission. 

5.  More  research  is  needed  on  the  possibility  of  women  participating 
in  combat.  Scientific  studies  should  be  conducted  to  determine  which 
combat  positions  can  be  filled  by  women.  Brigadier  General  (Retired) 
Theodore  C.  Mataxis  was  quoted  in  Chapter  II  stating  that  deciding 

on  suitable  training  to  prepare  women  for  the  jobs  they  can  do  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  is  too  important  to  be  decided  by  local  commanders 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

A Pentagon  study  group  decided  to  close  13  MOS'  to  women  (reference 
in  Chapter  III)  becauseof  "rotation  and  career  progression  problems." 

If  deciding  on  suitable  training  for  women  is  too  important  a decision 
to  be  made  by  local  commanders  without  scientific  data  it  should  also 
be  too  important  to  be  decided  by  a Pentagon  study  group  on  the  same 
basis . 

6.  Finally,  more  research  is  needed  to  determine  how  women  make  occupa- 
tion choices  and  the  role  of  women  in  occupations  and  professions.  The 
society  must  face  the  reality  that  not  all  women  are  suited  for  mother- 
hood. Not  all  women  want  to  get  married  and  many  who  do  will  not  be 
able  to  since  women  outnumber  men.  The  society  should  not  condition 
women  to  feel  that  they  must  make  a choice  between  a career  and  be- 
coming a wife  and  mother.  Men  are  not  asked  to  make  the  choice  between 
a career  and  fatherhood.  Many  married  women  work  out  of  necessity 


because  their  husbands  do  not  make  enough  money  to  support  the  family. 

In  order  for  the  American  society  and  the  all -volunteer  force  to 
survive  it  is  necessary  to  use  all  human  resources  to  the  fullest. 

Women  cannot  be  utilized  fully  until  they  are  provided  equal  opportunity 
and  treatment. 
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SURVEY  OF  FEMALE  OFFICER  STUDENTS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
INTRODUCTION 

I.  Currently  I am  a student  attending  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  I am  enrolled  in  the  Master  of 
Military  Arts  and  Science  Program  authoring  a thesis  on  "Discrimination 
versus  Differentiation." 

II.  This  questionnaire  is  in  two  parts.  Part  One  deals  with  the 

question:  How  women  in  general  focus  on  occupational  choices?  Part 

Two  concerns:  How  did  samjole  population  choose  the  profession  of  arms 

as  an  occupation? 

III.  The  data  collected  from  the  survey  will  be  evaluated  along  with 
other  research  material  to  determine  if  the  Army  differentiates  between 
male  and  female  officers  in  their  career  development,  resulting  in  in- 
stitutional discrimination  against  female  officers.  It  is  not  to  be 
used  for  individual  identification,  therefore,  DO  NOT  PLACE  YOUR  NAME, 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER,  OR  SCHOOL  ON  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

IV.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  results  of  the  survey  you  may  obtain 
this  information  from  your  school.  Your  school  will  be  provided  the 
results  of  the  survey  along  with  a copy  of  my  thesis. 

V.  Instructions  on  making  responses  are  included  with  each  question. 
Please  read  the  instructions  carefully  before  making  your  response. 
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PART  I 

1.  What  is  your  age?  

2.  What  is  the  highest  grade  that  you  have  completed? 

a.  High  School 

b.  1 year  of  college 

c.  2 years  of  college 

d.  3 years  of  college 

e.  4 years  of  college 

f.  Master's  degree 

g.  Other  (explain)  

The  choice  of  an  occupation  is  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
made  by  an  individual  in  his  or  her  lifetime.  In  choosing  an  occupation 
there  are  three  broad  factors  involved:  (1)  A clear  understanding  of 

yourself,  your  abilities,  interests,  ambitions,  resources,  limitations 
and  their  causes.  (2)  A knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  conditions  of 
success,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  compensations,  opportunities  and 
prospects  in  different  lines  of  work.  (3)  True  reasoning  on  the  relation- 
ship between  one  and  two.  Consider  the  information  given  above  on  the 
meaning  of  occupational  choice  as  you  complete  the  remainder  of  this 
questionnaire. 

3.  What  was  the  main  source  of  your  occupational  information?  (Circle  one) 

a.  School  Counselor 

b.  Teachers 

c.  Mother 
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d.  Father 

e.  Brother(s) 

f.  Sister(s) 

g.  News  Media  (radio,  TV,  newspapers,  magazines) 

h.  Other  (write  source  in  space  provided)  

4.  The  following  list  contains  possible  occupational  choices.  Of 
these  occupations  which  ones  did  the  main  source  of  your  occupational 
information  encourage  you  to  enter.  (Circle  one  or  more) 

a.  Teaching 

b.  Medical  (Doctor) 

c.  Medical  (Nurse) 

d.  Engineer 

e.  Armed  Forces 

f.  Domestic  service 

g.  Factory  and  shop  work 

i.  Ministry 

j . Law 

k.  Dressmaking 

l.  Journalism 

m.  Secretary 

n.  Social  work 
0.  Civil  Service 

p.  Agriculture 

q.  Transportation 

r.  Mining 

s.  Engineering 
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t.  Owners,  managers,  heads  of  departments 

u.  Commerce:  wholesale  and  retail,  buying  and  selling 
V.  Finance,  banking,  investment,  etc. 

w.  Statesmanship  (politics) 

X.  Music 

y.  Art 

z.  Sculpture 

1.  Airplane  Pilot 

2.  Other  (write  occupation  in  space  provided)  

5.  Did  any  of  the  sources  of  your  information  on  occupational  choice 
encourage  you  to  choose  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother  as 
opposed  to  a career?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  your  answer  to  5 above  was  yes,  then  answer  the  following  question. 
5A.  Which  source  of  your  occupational  information  encouraged  you  to 
enter  the  traditional  role  of  wife  and  mother?  (Circle  one) 

a.  School  Counselor 

b.  Teachers 

c.  Mother 

d.  Father 

e.  Brother(s) 

f.  Sister(s) 
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g.  News  Media  (radio,  TV,  newspapers,  magazines) 

h.  Other  (write  source  in  space  provided)  

6.  How  do  you  feel  that  the  information  that  you  received  concerni'^y 
occupational  choice  was  different  than  that  given  to  males?  (Circle 
one  or  more) . 

a.  I received  more  information  on  traditional  female  occupations 
than  on  non-traditional  female  occupations. 

b.  Males  were  given  a wider  variety  of  occupational  choices. 

c.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  occupational  information  that 
I received  and  that  given  to  males. 

7.  How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received  from 
your  school  counselor  in  making  your  occupational  choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Very  valuable 

b.  Somewhat  valuable 

c.  Of  no  value 

8.  How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received  from 
your  teachers  in  making  your  occupational  choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Very  valuable 

b.  Somewhat  valuable 

c.  Of  no  value 

9.  How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received  from 
your  mother  in  making  your  occupational  choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Very  valuable 

b.  Somewhat  valuable 
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10.  How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received 
from  your  father  in  making  your  occupational  choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Very  valuable 

b.  Somewhat  valuable 

c.  Of  no  value 

11.  How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received 
from  your  brother(s)  in  making  your  occupational  choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Very  valuable 

b.  Somewhat  valuable 

c.  Of  no  value 

12.  How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received 
from  your  sister(s)  in  making  your  occupational  choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Very  valuable 

b.  Somewhat  valuable 

c.  Of  no  value 

13.  How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received 
from  the  news  media  (radio,  TV,  newspapers,  magazines)  in  making  your 
occupational  choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Very  valuable 

b.  Somewhat  valuable 

c.  Of  no  value 

14.  How  valuable  was  the  occupational  information  that  you  received 
from  sources,  other  than  the  ones  listed  above,  in  making  your  occupa- 
tional choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Very  valuable 

b. .  Somewhat  valuable 

c.  Of  no  value 
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15.  Do  you  feel  that  enough  high  school  class  time  was  scheduled  for 
the  discussion  of  occupational  choices?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes,  the  time  was  adequate. 

b.  No,  the  time  was  not  adequate. 

16.  If  choosing  an  occupation  were  discussed  in  your  high  school,  when 
did  you  receive  the  information?  (Circle  one  or  more) 

a.  10th  grade 

b.  11th  grade 

c.  12th  grade 

17.  In  high  school  did  you  spend  any  of  your  own  time  (non-scheduled 
class  time)  reading  about  occupational  choices?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  you  are  a college  graduate  or  have  attended  college,  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions; 

18.  Do  you  feel  that  enough  scheduled  class  time,  in  college,  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  occupational  choice?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes,  the  time  was  adequate. 

b.  No,  the  time  was  not  adequate. 

19.  If  choosing  an  occupation  was  discussed  in  your  college,  when  did 
you  receive  this  information?  (Circle  one  or  more) 

a.  Freshman  year 

b.  Sophomore  year 

c.  Junior  year 

d.  Senior  year 
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20.  In  college  did  you  spend  any  of  your  own  time  (non-scheduled  class 
time)  reading  about  occupational  choices  (circle  one). 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

21.  When  you  made  your  occupational  choice  how  did  the  choice  relate 
to  the  information  that  you  received  from  your  sources  of  occupational 
information?  (Circle  one) 

a.  My  choice  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  main  source  of  my 
occupational  information. 

b.  My  choice  was  influenced  by  a combination  of  my  sources  of 
occupational  information. 

c.  I was  not  influenced  by  the  sources  of  my  occupational  informa- 
tion in  making  my  choice. 

22.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  you  felt  about  your  knowledge  of 
various  occupational  choices  that  you  received  from  your  school  counselor? 
(Circle  One) 

a.  The  information  I received  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information 

23.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  you  felt  about  your  knowledge 
of  various  occupational  choices  that  you  received  from  your  teachers? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  The  information  I received  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information. 

24.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  you  felt  about  your  knowledge 
of  various  occupational  choices  that  you  received  from  your  mother? 

(Circle  one) 
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a.  The  information  I received  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information. 

25.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  you  felt  about  your  knowledge 
of  various  occupational  choices  that  you  received  from  your  father? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  The  information  I received  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information. 

26.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  you  felt  about  your  knowledge  of 
various  occupational  choices  that  you  received  from  your  brother(s)? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  The  information  I received  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information. 

27.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  you  felt  about  your  knowledge 
of  various  occupational  choices  that  you  received  from  your  sister(s)? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  The  information  I received  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information. 

28.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  you  felt  about  your  knowledge  of 
various  occupational  choices  that  you  received  from  news  media  (radio, 
TV,  newspapers,  magazines)?  (Circle  one) 

a.  The  information  I received  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information. 

29.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  you  felt  about  your  knowledge 
of  various  occupational  choices  that  you  received  from  sources  other 
than  the  ones  listed  above?  (Circle  one) 

a.  The  information  I >"eceived  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information. 
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30.  Do  you  feel  that  women  have  had  as  much  occupational  mobility  in 
the  American  society  as  men?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know 

31.  Do  you  hope  to  be  an  employer  yourself  someday?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know 

32.  Do  you  feel  that  your  opportunity  for  success  would  be  greater  than 

or  equal  to  or  less  than  a man  in  the  medical  profession  (doctor,  dentist)? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  greater  than 

b.  equal  to 

c.  less  than 

33.  Do  you  feel  that  your  opportunity  for  success  would  be  greater  than, 
equal  to  or  less  than  that  of  a man  in  the  law  profession?  (circle  one) 

a.  greater  than 

b.  equal  to 

c.  less  than 

34.  Do  you  feel  that  your  opportunity  for  success  would  be  greater  than. 


equal  to  or  less  than  that  of  a man  in  the  engineering  profession?  (Circle 
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35.  Do  you  feel  that  your  opportunity  for  success  would  be  greater 
than,  equal  to  or  less  than  that  of  a man  in  politics?  (Circle  one) 

a.  greater  than 

b.  equal  to 

c.  less  than 

36.  Do  you  feel  that  your  chances  for  success  would  be  greater  than, 
equal  to  or  less  than  that  of  a man  in  the  science  profession?  (Circle 
one) 

a.  greater  than 

b.  equal  to 

c.  less  than 

37.  Do  you  feel  that  a woman  could  be  President  of  the  United  States? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know 

38.  Would  you  like  to  be  President  of  the  United  States?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know 

39.  Would  you  like  to  work  for  a woman?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know 
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40. 

Do 

you  feel 

that  women  should  supervise  men?  (Circle  one) 

a. 

Yes 

b. 

No 

c . 

I don't 

know 

41. 

Do 

you  feel 

that  you  would  have  difficulty  supervising  men? 

(Ci 

rcle 

one) 

a. 

Yes 

b. 

No 

c. 

I don't 

know 

42.  What  degree  of  resentment  do  you  feel  that  you  would  experience 
from  men  as  their  supervisor?  (Circle  one) 

a No  resentment 

b.  Some  resentment 

c . Much  resentment 

PART  II 

43.  When  did  you  make  your  final  decision  to  enter  the  profession  of 
arms?  (Circle  one) 

a.  4 years  ago 

b.  3 years  ago 

c.  2 years  ago 

d.  1 year  ago 

e.  Less  than  one  year  ago 

44.  Did  you  come  from  a military  family?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 
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45.  What  was  the  primary  source  of  your  information  on  the  profession 


of  arms? 

(Circle  one) 

a. 

School  counselor 

b. 

Army  recruiter 

c. 

Mother 

d. 

Father 

e. 

Brother(s) 

f. 

Sister(s) 

g- 

News  Media  (newspapers,  TV,  radio,  magazines) 

h. 

Teachers 

i . 

Other  (write  source  in  space  provided) 

46.  Of  the  sources  listed  above  which  was  the  most  useful  in  aiding  you 
to  choose  the  profession  of  arms  as  an  occupation?  (Circle  one) 

a.  d.  h. 

b.  e.  i. 

c.  f . 

47.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  are  women  in  the  Army  permitted  to  be 
assigned  to  combat  arms  units?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 


c.  I don't  know 

48.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  are  women  in  the  Army  allowed  to 
compete  for  combat  positions  and  participate  in  combat?  (Circle  one) 
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49.  Would  you  like  to  be  assigned  to  a combat  arms  unit?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know 

50.  Would  you  be  willing  to  go  into  combat?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know 

51.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  which  is  the  present  status  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps?  (Circle  one) 

a.  It  is  in  the  process  of  being  phased  out. 

b.  Women  are  permanently  detailed  to  all  branches  except  infantry, 
armor,  artillery  and  air  defense. 

c.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  already  voted  to  eliminate 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  as  a separate  corps. 

d.  The  Women's  Army  Corps  will  be  eliminated  as  a separate  corps 
within  90  days  if  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

e.  All  of  the  above. 

f.  None  of  the  above. 

52.  How  many  female  general  officers  does  the  Army  have  on  active  duty 
today?  (Circle  one) 

a.  One 

b.  Two 

c.  Three 

d.  Moi^e  than  three 
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e.  None 

f.  I don't  know 

53.  What  is  the  rank  of  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps? 

(Circle  one) 

a.  Brigadier  General  (one  star) 

b.  Major  General  (two  stars) 

c.  Lieutenant  General  (three  stars) 

d.  Colonel 

e.  Lieutenant  Colonel 

f.  I don't  know 

54.  Under  the  present  system  what  is  the  highest  rank  that  a female  of- 
ficer can  obtain  unless  she  is  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  Lieutenant  Colonel 

b.  Colonel 

c.  Brigadier  General  (one  star) 

d.  Major  General  (two  stars) 

e.  Lieutenant  General  (three  stars) 

f.  General  (four  stars) 

55.  Did  the  sources  of  your  occupational  information  on  the  profession 
of  arms  give  you  adequate  information  about  the  following  topics: 

a.  Advancement  opportunities  (promotions)  (circle  one) 

1.  Yes,  the  information  was  adequate. 

2.  No,  I needed  more  information. 
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b.  Assignments  (circle  one) 

1.  Yes,  the  information  was  adequate. 

2.  No,  I needed  more  information. 

c.  Utilization  (Circle  one) 

1.  Yes,  the  information  was  adequate 

2.  No,  I needed  more  information. 

d.  Schooling  (circle  one) 

1.  Yes,  the  information  was  adequate 

2.  No,  I needed  more  information 

56.  Did  the  primary  source  of  your  occupational  information  give  you 
adequate  information  concerning  advancement  opportunities  (promotions) 
for  women  in  the  Army?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes,  the  information  was  adequate 

b.  No,  I needed  more  information 

57.  Did  the  primary  source  of  your  occupational  information  give  you 
adequate  information  concerning  assignments  for  women  in  the  Army? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  Yes,  the  information  was  adequate 

b.  No,  I needed  more  information 

58.  Did  the  primary  source  of  your  occupational  information  give  you 
adequate  information  concerning  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army? 
(Circle  one) 

a.  Yes,  the  information  was  adequate 

b.  No,  I needed  more  information 
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59.  From  your  sources  of  occupational  information  on  the  profession 
of  arms  were  you  informed  of  general  officer  positions  that  may  be 
filled  by  either  male  or  female  officers?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

60.  Do  you  feel  that  the  occupational  information  that  you  received 
from  your  primary  source  on  the  profession  of  arms  was  adequate?  (Circle 
one) 

a.  The  information  I received  was  adequate. 

b.  I needed  more  information. 

61.  Prior  to  making  your  decision  to  enter  the  profession  of  arms 
were  you  interested  in  the  promotion  system?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

62.  If  you  had  been  informed  that  the  highest  rank  that  you  could  obtain 
was  Colonel  would  you  have  entered  the  profession  of  arms?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

63.  Since  entering  the  profession  of  arms  do  you  feel  that  enough  class 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  career  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  Army?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes,  the  time  was  adequate 

b.  No,  the  time  was  not  adequate 

64.  Since  entering  the  profession  of  arms  have  you  spent  any  of  your 
own  time  (non-scheduled  class  time)  reading  about  career  opportunities 
for  women  in  the  Army?  (Circle  one) 


a.  Yes 


b.  no 
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65.  Do  you  feel  that  female  officers  opportunity  for  advancement  is 
equal  to,  less  than  or  greater  than  that  of  a man?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Equal  to 

b.  Less  than 

c.  Greater  than 

66.  Do  you  feel  that  female  officers  opportunity  for  assignments  is 
equal  to,  less  than  or  greater  than  that  of  a man?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Equal  to 

b.  Less  than 

c.  Greater  than 

67.  Do  you  feel  that  female  officers  opportunity  for  utilization  is 
equal  to,  less  than  or  greater  than  that  of  a man?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Equal  to 

b.  Less  than 

c.  Greater  than 

68.  Do  you  feel  that  female  officers  opportunity  for  schooling  is  equal 
to,  less  than  or  greater  than  that  of  a man?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Equal  to 

b.  Less  than 

c.  Greater  than 

69.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Army  will  provide  you  an  equal  opportunity 
along  with  your  male  counterpart  to  compete  for  the  position  of  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

i c.  I don't  know 
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70.  Do  you  feel  that  your  opportunity  for  success  in  the  profession 

of  arms  is  equal  to,  less  than  or  greater  than  that  of  a man?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Equal  to 

b.  Less  than 

c.  Greater  than 

71.  If  you  had  known  before  entering  the  profession  of  arms  that  your 
career  development  would  be  limited  because  of  your  sex  would  you  have 
still  entered  the  profession  of  arms?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know 

72.  If  you  had  a choice,  when  would  you  have  like  to  learn  more  about 
the  profession  of  arms?  (Circle  one) 

a.  During  high  school 

b.  During  college 

c.  At  a recruiting  office 

d.  During  profession  of  arms  training 
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APPENDIX  B 


MASTER  CODE  1 i 

i 

) 

Deck  Number  1 ! 

j 

School  Code  A - South  Dakota  State  University 

School  Code  B - Texas  A&I  University 

School  Code  1 - Fort  McClellan,  Alabama 

School  Code  2 - Fort  Benning,  Georgia  | 

School  Code  3 - Arizona  State  University  j 

( 

School  Code  4 - Eastern  Kentucy  University  ! 

School  Code  5 - Florida  State  University  I 

School  Code  6 - University  of  Hawaii 

School  Code  7 - Louisiana  State  University 

School  Code  8 - Pennsylvania  State  University 

School  Code  9 - South  Carolina  State  University 
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APPENDIX  C 
MASTER  CODE  2 


Deck  Number  I 

School  Code  A 
Respondent  Number 
01-24 

School  Code  B 
Respondent  Number 
01-15 

School  Code  1 
Respondent  Number 
01-97 

School  Code  6 
Respondent  Number 
01-27 

School  Code  2 
Respondent  Number 
01-07 

School  Code  7 
Respondent  Number 
01-16 

School  Code  3 
Respondent  Number 
01-35 

School  Code  8 
Respondent  Number 
01-27 

School  Code  4 
Respondent  Number 
01-9 

School  Code  9 
Respondent  Number 
01-236 

School  Code  5 
Respondent  Number 
01-15 
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